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Preface | 


ErisTEMOLOcY AND the problem of knowledge are of 
prime importance in any course in philosophy. Yet many 
teachers have long felt the need of an English text suitable in 
ipproach and content for the undergraduate student. In the 
hope of meeting this need, at least in part, the authors have 
/omposed the present work. 

‘ince approaches to epistemology are admittedly many and 
varied, it is realized that this text will not please everyone. 
(‘nly one approach has been utilized and, to the authors’ 
knowledge, this is the first time it has appeared in English on 
the undergraduate level. The nature of this approach can be 
juickly and easily ascertained by checking the summaries at 
the end of each section or by reading Chapter Eight. 

the book was first tried in an experimental form in five 
‘lillerent colleges with many types of students. It was used by 


students of the arts, sciences, business and social studies, in 
lth veyular and evening sessions. The constructive criticisms 
wl both teachers and students encouraged the authors to pre- 
pure it for publication. 


leachers and students should find the summaries at the be- 
jiimingr and the end of each section a constant source of aid— 


iwolul to sum up work previously covered, to review the entire 
+ourse and to prepare for examinations. It is hoped that they 
will render the hectic period of review and repetition an 
faster one for all concerned. 


Ihe text, in its present form, is designed for a forty-five hour 
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vi 
course. By a process of selection, however, it should also be 
easily manageable for a course of thirty hours. 

It will be noted that there are no historical studies in the 
text itself. The positions of rationalism, empiricism and sub- 
jective idealism are treated as “pure” positions, and in such 
a way as to indicate the main lines of thought of these schools. 
It was felt that the inclusion of individual studies of historical 
figures would make the text too bulky. 

The authors, however, encourage the use of some standard 
work on the history of philosophy along with the text. This 
could be done in many ways. The first part of the book could 
be summarized in an interesting fashion at the end of Chapter 
Four by a brief study of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
tury schools of rationalism and empiricism. If more time is 
available, an extensive historical treatment could, in conjunc- 
tion with this text, make a satisfactory course of sixty hours 
or more. 

Attention is also called to the list of selected readings at the 
end of each section. They should be of special help in giving 
assignments and term papers, or in serving as a guide to the 
student interested in further reading in the subject. 

Finally, the authors would like to take this opportunity to 
express their sincere gratitude to Dr. Joseph Probst and Mr. 
Daniel Sullivan, of the Fordham University School of Educa- 
tion, for their constant help, encouragement and criticism; and 
also to Rev. Matthew Rooney, S.J., Ph.D., of St. Peter’s Col- 
lege, for his valuable criticisms of the first experimental manu- 
script. 
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CHAPTER ONE: 


The Problem 


Wonder is the feeling of a philosopher a 


laophy begins in wonder. 


Plato: Theaetetus, 155. 


| Wonder Why... 


Wonder and Philosophy 


A imap of cabbage has no problems. It has no prob- 
lise leouuse it cannot wonder. It has no consciousness; it 
/snnot think or know. And it cannot wonder because it does 
nit bnow, A cabbage simply grows, feeds and reproduces. 
Ht eannot “wonder why.” 

Mow il you begin to wonder why it is that a head of cab- 
Haye ov plants in general, for that matter—do not and cannot 
think then you have, as Plato said, the feeling of a philoso- 
jive Tis with such a feeling that philosophy begins: with a 
» see of wonder at why things are the way they are. 
| lat sense of wonder arises, for example, when you watch a 


#iyiicinn draw a dove out of his apparently empty cape. How 
+n this magician get a dove out of nothing? How can anyone 
jt anything: out of nothing? Is it possible, at any time, that 
lwlny result from “non-being”? If it is impossible that being 
(4 love) proceed from non-being (the non-existing dove in- 
site the magician’s cape), then I wonder how the magician 
‘lies this, Is it a trick? If he has the dove hidden under the 
+aje trom the beginning, where is it hidden? I wonder . . . 

lt iy the most natural thing in the world for us to wonder, 
fy it not? The child is full of wonder and full of questions in 
tar to the universe about him. “Why is the sun shining?” 


Why is it raining?” “Where does the rain come from?” “Why, 
why, why?” 
We yrow and increase in knowledge when we have prob- 
lnm, when we ask questions about things, and seek answers. 
3 
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Philosophy begins in wonder, but we do not become philoso: 
phers until we seek ultimate answers about the basic and 
fundamental questions which arise from living in this universe, 
One cannot begin to be a philosopher unless one pursues the 
answers without prejudice, patiently, thoughtfully, and deeply, 

As we have said before, it is natural for man to wonder, 
Aristotle, the pupil and disciple of Plato, expressed it another 
way: “All men by nature desire to know . . . not only with a 
view to action, but even when we are not going to do any> 
thing . ...” (Metaphysics, I, 1, 980). Thus sometimes we desire 
to know a thing because we want to use this knowledge in @ 


practical way. A case in point would be your desire to know 


how to drive, in order to use your father’s car coming to 
school. However, at other times, we desire to know a thing 
solely because we want to know. The knowledge need have 
no practical import. This is knowledge for the sake of knowl 
edge, or, as it is sometimes called, theoretical knowledge. It 
arises, for example, when we desire to know, not how to drive 
an automobile, but rather the principles behind the working 
of its engine. What makes an automobile engine function? I 
am seeking an answer not because I want to build engines or 
repair them; I simply desire to know what makes them work. 

It seems to be true and quite obvious, then, that man desires 
to know. He yearns to know, by nature, because he has a mind, 
an intellect. The dynamic tendency, the drive, of this power 
of intelligence is toward knowing. So true is this, that it would 
be impossible for a normal human being to exist without some 
desire to know. He wants knowledge. He just has to ask ques 
tions. He has to wonder. 

Aristotle, enlarging on Plato’s statement about the origin of 
philosophy, shows how man’s desire to know led to the gradual 
development of philosophy. 


For it is owing to their wonder that men both now begin 
and at first began to philosophize; they wondered origi- 
nally at the obvious difficulties, then advanced little by 


litle and stated difficulties about the greater matters, e.g., 
‘}uuat the phenomena of the moon and those of the sun 
vil the stars, and about the genesis of the universe. And 


* “v1 who is puzzled and wonders, thinks himself igno- 
‘sat (whence even the lover of myth is in a sense a lover 
1 Wislom, for the myth is composed of wonders) ; there- 
lie sinee they philosophized in order to escape from 
‘ynormnee, evidently they were pursuing science in order 


ts biow, and not for any utilitarian end. 


(Metaphysics, I, 2, 982b) 


'4 jwsuing their initial questions about the universe, men 
lite Socrates, Plato and Aristotle left a vast heritage to the 
Nietry of thought. Just as an individual grows in knowledge 
#1 learning, step by step, the human race grew in its accumu- 
litet andl shared knowledge, through the answers given by 
Hives wetive and fruitful philosophers. Naturally, some of their 
severe were false, some only partially true, and some unde- 
‘lope, but even these proved to be part of the richness of 
thelr heritage, 

Hews mon had begun with speculation about the universe 
sul thom, But, as was inevitable, such speculation even- 
tially led to questions and problems regarding the nature of 
fH Tt was well and good for man to study the universe and 
ab sjientions about it. Yet he, too, was a part of that universe. 
4+ 4 mutter of fact, the more he studied, the more he realized 
Hat an was, in himself, a small universe, a microcosm. This 
*# perhaps the greatest wonder of all. Man had something of 
thy Inorganic about him, because he was material and corpo- 
teal And yet man was like a plant in that he fed, grew and 
teil reproduce; and, with plants, he would live for a space 
#f time on this earth and then pass away. But man was even 
tiie like the animal because he had sensations; he could see 
aul hear, he could smell and taste and touch. He felt heat and 
tol! tte had drives and instincts. Was man, then, no more 
Hin a high-class animal, an overly developed brute? Or was 
li» «nething more? Did not man have language and abstract 
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ideas, ideals and codes of right conduct, the ability to choose 
by his will what he thought to be right? Man was, in a sens@, 
an animal, and yet he was more than an animal. Man, is 
Aristotle said in echoing Plato, could be God-like. Having an 
intellect, a soul capable of contemplating the One, the True 
and the Good, man was God-like. 


Ancient and Medieval Attitude 


In studying the universe, then, these early philosophers wore 
led to study man; and in studying man, they came to study 
his knowing powers: the sense faculties and the intellectual 
faculties. They explored the difference between the kinds of 
knowledge obtained from those powers. They investigated the 
limits and strength and weakness of sensation and intellection, 
The problems involved in knowledge were probed and devel: 
oped from many different viewpoints as they passed through 
that unique teacher-pupil combination of Socrates, Plato ani 
Aristotle. 

We, of course, must ever be grateful for the many brilliant 
insights about sense knowledge and intellectual knowledye 
which these philosophers have left us. Much of what they de 
veloped is valid even today. It is valid because it is true. Ant 
they were able to arrive at truth because they were convinoet 
that man could arrive at truth. This fact should be a centri 
concern for us as epistemologists. It is precisely because thoy 
were convinced that man’s knowing faculties were essentially 
truth-giving powers, that these early philosophers wrestled 10 
sincerely with problems about the universe, about man and 
his knowing faculties, and about what constitutes truth and 
error. One thing they did not do: they never positively doubted 
or positively distrusted man’s basic and fundamental ability 
to arrive at truth, provided he thought carefully, honestly, and 
deeply on the objective, factual data. 

Socrates, Plato and Aristotle formed a partial source for # 
tradition of great minds. For the men of that sound tradition, 


- 


the philosopher's quest was always worth the effort because it 
+++ jwomised success, though it could never be finished, never 
jerlected, ‘They were in search of truth and wisdom because 
they believed that some measure of truth and wisdom was 

| stiatnalile 

ilu Socrates played the gadfly in provoking others to 
tiiuk olourly and accurately, only because he thought the 
wit of man was capable, if used correctly, of arriving at 
ath ‘hiv same spirit was caught up in the Dialogues of 
fisin, who certainly was in quest of truth. Aristotle, as we 
hase already indicated, commenced his Metaphysics by affirm- 
jap that all men desire to know, and continued his discussion 
js took 1 on the basis that attainable truth is the goal of 
pitlwaphers, 


ihe investigation of truth is in one way hard, in another 
suey An indication of this is found in the fact that no one 
ts able to attain the truth adequately, while, on the other 
hail, we do not collectively fail, but everyone says some- 
ihinye true about the nature of things. And while indi- 
vilually we contribute little or nothing to the truth, by 
ihe union of all a considerable amount is amassed . . . It 
is just that we should be grateful, not only to those with 
wliowe views we may agree, but also to those who have 
esjveaned more superficial views; for these also contrib- 
ited something, by developing before us the power of 
thought... It is right also that philosophy should be 
»alled knowledge of the truth. For the end of theoretical 
biwledgo is truth, while that of practical knowledge is 


av thon 


(Metaphysics, II, 1, 993b) 


tlw spirit enunciated here by Aristotle has breathed life 
fitinuously into the great tradition of philosophy in Western 
Hiilivation, Into that tradition flowed streams from Christian, 
a. Arabian and pagan thinkers, especially those of the 
iiitle Ayes. No matter how much these great thinkers 
filiplt dinayree, as did Aristotle with Plato, Bonaventure with 


Aquinas, Aquinas with Averroés, they never positively diy 
trusted man’s fundamental ability to know and to attain sont 
truth and certitude. They wondered and raised questions about 
the nature of truth and falsity; they inquired into the reanaie 
why men make mistakes; they tried to formulate more aceural# 
laws of logic and reasoning; they reflected philosophically ai 
their knowing powers in order to understand and use then 
better; they wondered, they doubted, they questioned, they 
argued, But they did not positively call in question the baslt 
ability of man to attain truth and certitude. These men cow 
sidered certain, realistic knowledge a given fact to be ani 
lyzed, not a dubious hypothesis which demanded proof, They 
did so probably because they realized how fruitless and evel 
impossible any other attitude would be. What is the use af 
pursuing truth if you are basically incapable of knowing truth? 
Why pursue what you cannot recognize? Such an attitude 
could only render the philosopher’s quest for truth a little 
more pointless than a puppy’s feverish striving to catch his 
tail-for at least the puppy can recognize his tail, though he 
can never catch it. 


Critical Spirit 

With the seventeenth century, however, a new frame of 
mind developed. Man became conscious more of himself than 
of the universe. He became more interested in himself, the 
“ego,” which philosophers call “the subject.” Literary men wa 
well as philosophers turned in upon themselves and intro. 
spected themselves. They became preoccupied with the self, 
Psychological self-analysis colored the approach to philo 
sophical problems and gave philosophy an orientation toward 
what we now call the field of experimental psychology. 

Needless to say, the profound analysis of subjective state 
which has been the result of this intense study of the ego hay 
enriched man’s knowledge. This knowledge has been very 
effective in diagnosing and curing abnormal psychological 
states. But it is equally true to say that an over-preoccupation 
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4) th satay can lead to a subjectivism which is some- 
i) ‘ootietive. Anyone who has dealt with scrupulosity 
)+toolonal basis knows the debilitating effect of this 
+ tay seawe, And anyone who has studied the history 
| )hihooply bnows that an extreme form of subjectivism is 
§ ) thee af philosophical inquiry even to the point of elimi- 
tiie any wl) tantial subject who might want to inquire. This 
} +. te Av the student will see in reading the later chapters, 
soot freely and arbitrarily shut oneself up within the 
) ) © of ones own subjective states, without renouncing the 
» thle of yiving: any explanation for this objective external 
+) of which myself and other men and our knowing 
+s ate party, Hytrome forms of subjectivism must logically 
| +1 t+) syieeticiom or complete scepticism, both of which are 
|} | 641 street) not only in philosophy but in any science. 
i146 we cannot shut our eyes to the fact that there has 
$4 swt still is, « subjectivist school of thought among phi- 
|) fos Yet our intention in this brief survey is to emphasize 
fiat the win stream along which philosophy developed was 
» | -ahjectivintio. This is not an attempt to prejudice the issue, 
1 b+ tate a historical fact. The members of that main tradi- 
i) somlered about knowledge and analyzed it for further 
» ob bouting, but they never positively distrusted it. It is of 
th) sence of philosophy to wonder, to question, to doubt. 
fi} there can be no philosophy if one doubts positively or 
t+) the lundamental possibility of man’s attaining any 
teath 


Wonder and the Problem of Knowledge 


i hiheaply, then, begins in wonder—wonder about the world 
Seedling us, about ourselves and our powers. The philoso- 
di) een wonders how man knows, and how man knows that 
» attains to truth and certitude. All this is the object of the 
jitheophers investigation because his desire is to understand 


the tital universe 


be expressed concretely in the form of questions like the fi 
lowing: how can man justify the fact that, under proper 
cumstances, he knows some truths with certitude; how 
man recognize the norm for true and certain knowledge; w 
are the sources of error; what are the limits and weaknes 
of man’s knowing faculties? These and similar questions 
be the subject matter of our investigation. 

Such a limitation of subject matter has its advantages a 
disadvantages. By limiting our considerations to the tru 
value of human knowledge, we make it possible to deal wi 


be impossible, certainly, to tackle all of philosophy at on 
The entire field is so large that it must be divided in order 
be studied. But the disadvantages inherent in such artificl 
divisions are not slight. A course in epistemology, which ce 
ters the student’s attention exclusively on the problem 


any formal learning, or study any science, until he has justified 
the truth-value of his knowing powers. 

In considering the question of knowledge, we are not going” 
to act as if it were the only problem of philosophy. We hope 
to keep it within the context of the total problem of philosophy 
itself, which is the attempt to give, in the light of reason, an 
ever-deepening explanation of this universe. Nor have we any 
intention of making a sharp and impassable line of demarca+ 
tion between the problem of knowledge considered from an 
epistemological point of view and the problem of knowledge 
considered from a psychological point of view. By this, we 


4 that in considering the truth-value of our human judg- 

ut) (the epistemological question) we will, when necessary, 
fh tiew wut lines of inquiry as to how these judgments are 
ete (the psychological question). The two cannot be com- 
;) tely livorced without doing violence to each. 

\ fale attitude on the problem of knowledge can be cre- 
#1 too, by acting as though the epistemologist cannot draw 
+ svy lata from other branches of philosophy or from other 
» tee", sich as experimental psychology, physiology, and 
the like ‘To cut oneself off from all reality at the beginning of 
*) tuvestivation into the problem of knowledge is to withdraw 
thy very context within which the problem first arose. 

Further, we are not going to pretend that we have never 
het an act of knowledge before, and that we have not the 
liviteet idea of what truth and error are. That would be, to 
+ #4 tnhuman and absurd way of acting, a type of game- 
jleyiny which brings disrepute on philosophers and philoso- 
ply After all, we must have used our knowing faculties before 
»» ever studied philosophy. In our various branches of study, 
he we learned to distinguish truth from error within these 
hisn lew, at least to some degree. We are not going to pretend 
that loth the professors and ourselves have been engaged in 
havin, will-o”-the-wisps. 

We should deem it unprofitable, if not presumptuous, to 
#+ tent that we can learn nothing from past thinkers and phi- 
Sah i», In other words, we think it unnatural to act as if 
*» suet distrust everyone but ourselves. Such an attitude im- 
‘i that I alone can determine the truth-value of the human 
on in powers, We have no intention of denying here the 
‘elie of introspection and reflection. However, one point 
hull he made clear. The problem we are trying to solve in 
Fiitemoloyy is not a personal one. Personal problems are not 
ttved by philosophy, although a knowledge of philosophy 
tan help us to objectify them. They are rather brought to a 
fiullinee counsellor or to a confessor; if they are psychic dis- 
Hulanoos or mental ills, they are brought to a physician or a 
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psychiatrist. The only question we are interested in here is the 
perennial and universal philosophic problem of knowledge 
which belongs to thinking men everywhere, although it may — 
take on new shades of meaning with changing historical con- 
ditions. We will not, then, deny ourselves the help that sound- 
thinking men have offered in the past and present. For we 
cannot so distort and falsify human experience as to act, in the 
beginning of our examination of knowledge, as if we were the 
only human beings who ever existed. 

Actually, it is not too difficult for most people to avoid con- 
sidering this a personal problem. In fact, for many, the prob- 
lem of epistemology has, at first glance, no meaning at all. It 
is only when we reflect on how often we have been mistaken, | 
and how learned men can sometimes violently disagree, and 
how some philosophers teach that all our everyday convictions 
are erroneous, that we begin to wonder. We begin to wonder 
then how men can make mistakes, how we actually do know 
the truth, and by what detailed norm we distinguish it from | 
falsehood. Can any justification of knowledge be given at all, 
and, if there can be a justification, of what sort will it be? 

True, the urgency of everyday life usually makes us brush — 
such doubts and wonders to one side. We are too busy meeting 
our-ordinary obligations to think more about these questions. 
But even though we may tell ourselves that we do not want 
to be bothered thinking about these problems of knowledge, 
we cannot prevent their lurking in the recesses of our minds. 
They are waiting for some answer. Shall we continue just to 
wonder, or shall we begin to philosophize? Philosophy begins 
in wonder but we do not become philosophers until we pursue 
the question patiently, reflectively, and deeply. 


Summary 


By way of introduction, then, we have considered three 
important points: 
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(1) Philosophy is merely an outgrowth of man’s wonder 
about the strange facts he sees about him. 


(2) Among these facts is the mysterious phenomenon of 
man's true knowledge, with its limitations and conditions, its 
strength and weaknesses, which have raised problems so basic 
to all science that they cannot be overlooked by the honestly 
inquiring mind. 


(3) If we wish to philosophize at all, we must rank our- 
selves with the great minds who cultivated philosophy through 
the major course of its development, not despairing of the 
validity of knowledge, but approaching it with an attitude of 
patient, balanced inquiry. 
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CHAPTER TWO: 


An Inhuman Approach 


Philonous: Pray, Hylas, what do you mean by a 
we puleP 

Hylas: I mean what all men mean—one that doubts 
vf everything. 


George Berkeley: Three Dialogues, “The First Dia- 


Doubting, Distrusting and Denying 


sn 


Methods for Approaching the Problem 


Ir a scientist wonders about the size or diameter of 
an atom, he will begin his investigation by adopting a method 
that will be fruitful of results. His starting point and method, 
af course, will be partially dictated by the question he has 
asked himself. He knows immediately, for example, that al- 
though using a microscope helps him to detect tiny germs, it 
will be a completely futile method for attacking his problem 
shout the atom. It simply does not meet the demands of the 
problem at hand. 

We too have a problem, and we shall need a method which 
will serve as a starting point if our investigation is to lead to 
any solution. Only if we choose a good initial method will 
vay efforts be crowned with success. But how shall we know 
hether a method be good? It must first of all be adapted to 
jwwille the particular questions we have asked, and secondly 
iy application must not lead to absurd or contradictory con- 
-twelons, ‘The man who uses a simple microscope to determine 


‘ie diameter of an atom would have a method ill-adapted to 
iy problem. And the person who puts on tinted glasses to see 
letter the colors in a landscape will come to the absurd con- 
-joton that there is only one color there. A method, therefore, 
i. like a window: it looks in two directions. It must be adapted 
i) « particular problem, and show promise of leading to true 
wut moaningful answers to the problem. 

ihe subject of our wonder in epistemology has already been 


cull iently clarified. We simply want to shed light on a single 
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question: how do we know that we attain to truth and certi- 
tude? Our problem is clearly a basic one, and it will, therefore, 
impose exacting conditions on any method offered for its solu- 
tion. A consideration of possible methods, or means of attack, 
is our present intent. We must establish a starting point and 
a method fitted to our problem before we proceed to its solu- 
tion. 

We do not intend, however, to act like a baseball player 
who would spend two full years trying each type of bat in 
order to decide which is best for use. He would be retired to 
a coach’s box long before he arrived at an answer. Neither 
can we, then, actually adopt every conceivable method to at- 
tack our problem, and carry them all out in lengthy detail. 
Fortunately, such a procedure is not necessary, for history and 
reason join forces in rejecting certain epistemological methods 
at the outset. We need look at them only in broad outline to 
recognize their defects. Our attitude is that of the observer of 
those methods, not their devotee. ; 

There are three of these methods which we shall examine 
before coming to the position which we ourselves shall adopt. 
These are: (1) a complete distrust of all man’s knowing pow- 
ers; (2) a distrust of his senses alone; and (3) a distrust of 
his intellect alone. All of them have historical backgrounds. 
In each case we shall give an explanation of the position, not 
necessarily as it was propounded by any historic figure, but 
as the force of logic determines its nature. At no time should 
the student get the impression that we are actually adopting 
any of these three methods. We are explaining them and sub- 
jecting them to an analysis, to see why it would be impossible 
for anyone to begin his epistemology along their lines. 


The Method of Complete Scepticism 


The first possible starting point that presents itself to the . 
epistemologist is that of complete scepticism. According to 
this position, if we are to proceed with proper precaution, 
would it not be wise to start by doubting that we know at 
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all? Should we not try to adopt the attitude of the discouraged 
old golfer who swears he will forget all he ever knew about 
the game if the professional will reteach hirn from the ground 
up? Should we not doubt, deny or distrust everything we ever 
knew, consider it false, and begin our imvestigation totally 
anew? In this way we would be shrugging off all our notions 
on knowledge, leaving no area free from the force of our 
positive doubt. 

Certainly there seems reason enough to adopt this sceptical 
attitude. People have been making mistakes since the time of 
Adam, and the habit shows no signs of passing out of vogue. 
Our modern age scoffs at many of the things which previous 
ages adored as truth. And who can tell but that future cen- 
turies will put on some modern “truths” the same label of 
error which we impress on some sayings of our predecessors? 
“Can anyone say,” the sceptic will argue, “that our heliocentric 
theory will not pass into the same disrepute as the geocentric 
one of the Dark Ages? Who can point out one truth which will 
still be considered true when fifteen hundred more years have 
rolled past?” 

It would seem necessary, according to the proponents of 
this position, to withdraw the word “truth” entirely from our 
vocabulary, for the present. The time has come when a thor- 
ough investigation of knowledge is needed, based on no pre- 
suppositions or outdated truths. We must even be prepared to 
doubt whether we can gain truth at all, until our investigation 
las established that fact; for of what avail would an investiga- 
tion of all particular truths be, if we did not justify our initial 
ability to know the truth? Certainly man’s power to gain truth 
i, a prerequisite if he is ever to know any particular judgment 
as true. 

Such then is the method of complete scepticism. It would 
have the epistemologist doubt or deny absolutely everything 
at the outset. It would let no truth escape distrust, even the 
judgment that man is capable of gaining truth. 
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Critique of Complete Scepticism 


Without actually adopting such a frame of mind, let us 
briefly consider why it is impossible to begin our epistemology 
in this way. Note that we are considering scepticism simply as 
a method, not as a doctrine. Of their very nature, doubt, hesi 
tation and opinion are not doctrines. They are states of mind, 
and methods or states of mind cannot be considered as true 
or false; for them it is a question of good or bad, apt or not 
apt. Of course, states of mind do rest on judgments that will 
be true or false and these can be examined in the light of 
truth. Our examination of complete scepticism, therefore, will 
follow two general lines: first, is there a solid foundation of 
truth supporting the sceptical frame of mind, and secondly, is _ 
the method an apt one for handling our question? 


A. It is irrational. First of all, there is the motivation for the - 
sceptical frame of mind. The principal reason for anyone's be- 
ginning epistemology in the ranks of scepticism is the fact of 
error. If I have made a mistake once, can I not have reasonable 
suspicions that I am always making mistakes? If even the most 
learned of men dispute among themselves and judge errone- 
ously, by what standard can I trust the truth of my judgments? 
Such, in general, is the argumentation of the sceptic. But brief — 
reflection will reveal that the fact of error is poor motivation — 
indeed for adopting the sceptical approach. 

How does the sceptic know that there is error? How do you 
know when you have made a mistake? At the age of six, a boy 
affirms that the moon is made of green cheese. At the age of 
twelve, he realizes that his affirmation was false. But how did 
he ever come to know that he had been wrong? He could do so 
only by gaining some truth about the subject. That means that 
before recognizing his error, he would have to know definitely 
what the moon was not, or, positively, that it is chemically 
similar to our earth. In short, knowledge of error can be had 
only by possessing knowledge of some truth. 
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ii should be clear, then, that the fact of error is not motiva- 
jinn lor adopting complete scepticism. The sceptic doubts that 
‘hore is any truth, because people make mistakes, But to recog- 
aie our mistakes is to recognize the truth. Hence the sceptic 
would ultimately deny the existence of truth because, at one 
‘iwe, he did not possess all truth. Such faulty logic cannot 
javern our procedure in beginning epistemology. 


\\. It destroys the data of the problem. There are, however, 
jsthor reflections which we can make on complete scepticism 
4» an epistemological method, We shall find it ill-adapted to 
ihe problem facing us, because it destroys the data of the 
woblom, Our investigation should be aimed at discovering 
ww to justify our knowledge, but we shall certainly never 
sw wor that question by doubting or denying that we know at 
all Tho sceptical epistemologist is like a boy who wants to 
lw: out how a clock works, and begins by denying that there 
ave any clocks. Certainly that is a method ill-adapted to the 
problem facing him. But it would be just as foolish to ask our- 
selves how we know, and then begin our investigation by 
‘enying that we do know. If we are to be philosophers who 
seapect the feeling of wonder aroused by the fact of human 
bnowing, we cannot begin by destroying the source of our 


wonder, 


©, It destroys all genuine philosophy. The preceding consid- 
sation leads immediately to a further defect of complete 
septicism, which strips it conclusively of its pretensions to be 
4 philosophic method. Apt methods must lead to some mean- 
\lul conclusions, but scepticism leads nowhere, save into 
contradiction. If I were to doubt everything, even my ability 
i ain the truth, by what means could I proceed? Certainly 
| could not rely on experimental psychology or any other sci- 
ence to help me forward, for no science has more value than 
the human reason which developed it. If I distrust human 
binowing, by that very fact I distrust all science. Nor could I 
appeal to a God who would lead me out of my doubt, for that 
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very doubt would have prevented my knowing anything of 
His existence or nature. To put it very briefly, I must give up 
all hope of philosophizing if I adopt the method of complete 
scepticism at the beginning of epistemology. For philosophy 
attempts to shed light through our healthy feeling of wonder, 
whereas in scepticism there is only the darkness and obscurity 
generated by distrust. That is precisely why philosophy was 
stunted during those few periods in history when absolute 
scepticism gained some prominence. And the only reason why 
philosophy has undergone a growth through the centuries, is 
because extreme forms of scepticism were kept from the main 
stream along which it developed. At the outset of our investi- 
gation, therefore, we must not be sidetracked into the blind 
alley of universal doubt, but we must continue with the main 
course of history, to an analysis of the source of our wonder, 
human knowing. 


D. Complete scepticism is a theoretical and practical impos- 
sibility. Though complete scepticism is as unfruitful as we 
have pictured it, there is one saving element which it does 
‘contain: it is of such a contradictory nature that no philosopher 
could possibly embrace it as a theory, or live in accord with 
its tenets. For the philosopher should be a person who sees a 
little deeper into the explanation of things, who vindicates his 
theories through solid reasons. If he makes no claim to do so, 
then he no more merits our attention than the man who asserts 
that airplanes do not fly, but says no more. And what reasons 
could the complete sceptic offer for doubting that there is any 
truth? Surely his reason cannot be the fact of error, for we 
have seen that recognition of error presupposes the recognition 
of truth. Even to assert that there is error implies that the 
speaker truly knows what error is. Or if he doubts in order 
to avoid error, then again he assumes that he knows what 
error is. Yet on principle, the sceptic can know nothing truly, 
can assume nothing as true. In short, any reason which the 
sceptic offers in vindication for his attitude will be without 
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merit, for his position asserts that there can be no truth to 
anything conjured up by the human mind. To vindicate scep- 
ticism, then, is to contradict oneself. And if, on the other hand, 
there is no vindication, no reason, for complete scepticism, 
then it deserves the patronage of no one. For to act completely 
without reason runs counter to our whole nature, if it is not 
psychologically impossible. 

Beyond the fact that we cannot consider complete scepticism 
a serious theoretical position, it would furthermore be utterly 
impossible to live according to its principles. We do not have 
the option in practical life of considering our death either a 
certainty or a probability. If we choose to stand between the 
tracks of an oncoming streamliner, we cannot choose to con- 
sider our being hit a mere probability. In the framework of 
scepticism, there could be no valid reason for doing anything, 
so that the sceptic would have to abandon his position simply 
to preserve life. The practical impossibility involved in univer- 
sal doubt, however, does not concern epistemologists as much 
as its other defects, so we need not delay on it. 


Summary 


We can see conclusively at this point that it would be utterly 
impossible for us to begin our investigation of knowledge by 
adopting complete scepticism. That method contains four 
major defects which render it not only useless but positively 
disastrous for the epistemologist: 


(1) It is irrational in its origin, for any attempted argument 
which may be offered in vindication of the position is deprived 
of all force by the universal distrust of human knowing. 


(2) The position destroys the data of the problem, since 
its cardinal principle denies that there is any such thing as 
real knowledge. 


(3) It destroys all genuine philosophy, for there can be no 
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valid solution to problems if one distrusts our only means of 
inquiry. 

(4) It is both a theoretical and a practical impossibility, 
since one can offer no rational justification for the position, 
nor live in accord with the principle that everything is un- 
certain. 
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CHAPTER THREE: 


The Supra- human 
Approach 


There is a species of scepticism, antecedent to all 
study and philosophy, which is much inculcated by Des 
Cartes and others, as a sovereign preservative against er- 
ror and precipitate judgement. It recommends an univer- 
sal doubt, not only of our former opinions and principles, 
but also of our very faculties; of whose veracity, say they, 
we must assure ourselves, by a chain of reasoning, de- 
duced from some original principle, which cannot possibly 
be fallacious or deceitful. But neither is there any such 
original principle, which has a prerogative above others, 
that are self-evident and convincing: or if there were, 
could we advance a step beyond it, but by the use of 
those very faculties, of which we are supposed to be 
already diffident. The Cartesian doubt, therefore .. . 
would be entirely incurable . . . 


David Hume: An Enquiry Concerning Human Under- 
standing, Section XII, Part 1. 


The "Angelic’’ Doubt 


WE HAVE seen, then, that it would be impossible to 
examine man’s knowledge by beginning with a complete dis- 
trust of all our knowing faculties. That starting point would be 
both the beginning and end of our examination. First of all, 
it would deny the problem we started with—error, for no man 
can know that there is error unless he first knows that there 
is truth. Secondly, a complete distrust of all our knowing 
powers would preclude our ever knowing anything as true 
and certain. 

We turn to the next possible starting point we mentioned 
at the beginning of the preceding chapter: scepticism of the 
senses. In other words, we ask ourselves the question: Could 
we possibly begin our examination of the knowing powers that 
man has, by acknowledging the validity of our intellect in its 
activities but denying completely the basic validity of our 
sense faculties? This may seem at first a much more tempting 
starting point; but the temptation is a dangerous one, for this 
starting point would also lead us nowhere. 


Difference Between Intellect and Senses 


The first point to be taken up is the difference between the 
intellect and the senses. Man is truly an amazing creature, 
even though we are so accustomed to ourselves that we some- 
times take man for granted. The knowing abilities that we 
have, while limited, are rich and vast. Like the animals, we 
are in contact with the world about us through bodily organs 
like our eyes, our ears, and our sense of touch. These organs 
bring us into contact with reality; we can see it, hear it, touch 
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it. The faculties which operate through these organs are called 
the senses and we usually enumerate five of them: sight, hear- 
ing, touch, smell, and taste. 

But there is more to knowledge in man than sensation. He 
has another type of knowledge, a type which makes him su- 
perior to the animals. For besides seeing and hearing, man can 
think, he can reason, he can know the meaning of things. Man 
has an intellect. 

These observations we have made are facts. Man can do 
these things. We know this is true from our experience. We 
can see the color of a rose and hear the sound of a closing 
door; we can know what we mean by an animal and we can 
reason to complicated geometrical conclusions. The acts of 
seeing and hearing we call sensation; the acts of thinking and 
reasoning we call intellection. Man has not only sense faculties 
but also an intellect. 


The Position of Sense Scepticism 


If we were to adopt this second starting point, scepticism of 
the senses, we would begin by positively doubting and dis- 
trusting the basic and fundamental ability of the senses (in 
conjunction with intellectual knowledge) to represent reality, 
Note well that we speak of the basic and fundamental truth- 
value of sense knowledge. This is what is in question. It is not 
a matter of wondering whether or not the senses can be a 
source of error, nor of doubting in a given case whether my 
senses are deceiving me. The scepticism of the senses of which 
we speak here is a scepticism which extends to the very roots 
and foundation of all sense knowledge. It would positively dis- 
trust the senses in a most comprehensive way. 

We acknowledge, then, that a human being trusting too 
readily the data presented on occasions by the senses can 
make erroneous judgments; But at the same time we wish to 
show that to throw all knowledge, obtained in and through 
the senses, into positive doubt and distrust, leads to disaster. 
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Critique of Sense Scepticism 


Such a theory of proceeding along a higher road with intel- 
lect, and intellect alone, may be very pleasing and beautiful, 
but it is not true. Man is not an angel; he is not a disembodied 
intellect, nor has he an intellect that can dispense with the 
senses, as a well-dressed man can dispense with a cane. It 
might be very interesting if things were that way, but they 
are not. This may cause difficulties at times, but the denial of 
difficult facts can never solve a problem. Let us get back to 
reality, then. 


A. The reason for the position is irrational. First of all, let 
us note that the position which consists in positively doubting 
or distrusting the fundamental truth-value of the senses is 
contradictory when the senses themselves are used to show 
that the senses are erroneous. This is most generally the case. 
It is argued that one cannot trust the senses because there are 
phenomena which prove their untrustworthy nature. You 
surely must recall the “case” of the oar and the “case” of the 
railroad tracks. An oar partially submerged in water “appears” 
bent. But how could this be offered as evidence for positively 
distrusting sense knowledge unless one accepted the testi- 
mony of the senses that the oar, before partial submersion, 
was straight? How can these two be juxtaposed unless there is 
some validity to one or the other or both? 

Actually there could be no “problem” without some accept- 
ance of the basic data in these instances. 

The same criticism can be levelled at all the sceptic’s argu- 
ments which are derived from modern science. Granted that 
the scientific picture of physical reality at times runs counter 
to our sense images of it, still no scientific discovery can make 
us radically doubt that our senses put us in contact with that 
reality. Scientists, too, use their senses in their work; and the 
sceptic’s assurance of their conclusions presupposes his accept- 
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ance of the fundamental validity of sensation, and can in no 
logical way lead to its abandonment. 

There is a problem here, to be sure. But the problem is 
this: how explain these apparently contradictory testimonies? 
In the case cited above, they can be and are explained. The 
apparent discrepancy can be shown clearly to be caused by the 
difference of the media. 

But it is irrational to adopt the attitude that the senses must 
be distrusted because data which are received through the 
senses apparently conflict. 

It is also irrational to argue that, because we are sometimes 
deceived in making judgments based on sense data, we always 
err in basing a judgment on sense data. Especially is this true 
when one objects to the basic validity of sense knowledge 
while appealing to testimonies he could accept only by ac- 
knowledging the basic validity of his senses. 


B. This starting point itself is an impossible one. It is an 
undeniable fact not only that man has an intellect and senses 
but also that these two powers work together in a most amaz- 
ing way. Indeed, it would be truer to say that man uses these 
two powers in a most amazing way. For it is not the intellect 
which thinks, but man who thinks with his intellect; and man 
knows, not with his intellect alone, but with his intellect and 
his senses. If we were to cut ourselves off from all data of 
sensation, where would our knowledge come from? If we say 
that we can acknowledge nothing that we know from our 
bodily contact with the world about us, how would we know 
anything at all? Where would this knowledge come from? It 
could not come from reality, because we would have broken 
that link. Would it come from God, then? Or would we always 
have had this knowledge, constantly increasing it by bringing 
it out of the richness of our own minds? These last two may 
once again be possible theoretical explanations but they just 
do not fit the world in which we live. We have no experience 
whatever of any such sources of knowledge. On the contrary, 
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we know, as a fact of experience, that our knowledge comes 
from our contact with reality about us, that sensation—our 
bodily contact with the external world—is the source of our 
natural knowledge. Past and recent scientific facts confirm this. 
A person born blind has no intellectual knowledge of what 
color is, nor a person born deaf of what sound is. (This is not 
to deny the possibility of an analogical knowledge in the cases 
given.) Operations on the physical brain of man impede his 
ability to think. In addition to this, no experiment with the 
object and the media of sensation by combining lights and 
rotating colors would be possible, nor could we measure the 
intensity and threshold of sensation, unless we first acknowl- 
edged the fact that basically and fundamentally the senses 
attain objective reality. 

It is an undeniable fact that our knowledge begins with 
sensation. If we were to start our examination of man’s know- 
ing powers by denying the validity of the senses, we would 
cut ourselves off from reality and we would never find it again. 
We would find ourselves in a locked compartment of thought 
from which there could be no exit. 


Summary 


We considered the possibility of starting an investigation 
into the knowledge man has by completely denying the valid- 
ity of sense knowledge and using only intellectual knowledge. 
We saw that this starting point is impossible because: 


(1) The only difficulty which would lead us to deny the 
validity of the senses is a false one. The senses do make mis- 
takes but we could not know that they make mistakes unless 
we first acknowledged their basic validity. Therefore, we can- 
not conclude that we should distrust the senses because they 
mislead us. 


(2) The position itself is an impossible one. Sense and in- 
tellect work together in man, and sensation is the source of 
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intellectual knowledge. This is a fact of the ordinary man’s 
experience, confirmed by scientific experiments. We could not 
possibly begin by denying facts. Sensation gives us contact 
with reality. If we abolish that contact, we will never find 
reality again. 


A World of Ideas 


FRoM THE previous section, we have seen the impossi- 
bility of denying the basic validity of sense knowledge. How- 
ever, before we conclude our consideration of this second 
possible starting point, it would be well to take up a few vari- 
ations of this same basic position. 

Under the general topic of sense scepticism there occurs an 
interesting. question concerning the existence of the external 
world and the validity of knowledge involving sensation. The 
question is this: Should we attempt to prove that there is an 
external world? Might not our knowledge be on firmer 
grounds, if we refused to acknowledge the validity of sensa- 
tion and the existence of the external world until they were 
proved by a real demonstration? 

Our answer to that question is simply this: It is not only 
unnecessary but inconsistent to attempt to prove the existence 
of the external world and the validity of sensation. Further- 
more, if the doubter is logical, he should either immediately 
admit both his own existence and the existence of the external 
world or fall into the hopeless dilemma of complete and total 
scepticism. 

However, before we try to explain our answer, it will be 
necessary to follow out the argument of one who would at- 
tempt a proof for the existence of the external world. For it 
would be irrational to reject what we do not understand. 


A Proof for the Existence of the 
External World 
The obvious starting point for one attempting to prove the 
existence of the external world would be to affirm that he can 
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be certain of one thing, namely, that he exists and thinks. In- 
deed, it would be impossible for one to deny this fact, he 
would maintain, because, if a man were to affirm that he did 
not think or did not exist, he would contradict himself. There 
has to be an “I” to affirm that I do not exist; otherwise there 
would be no affirmation. A man has to think about his not 
thinking in order to affirm it. Clearly then, he would say, the 
fact that he exists and thinks is undeniably true; it cannot be 
called into question. 

But with regard to the testimony of the senses and the ex- 
istence of the external world, an adherent of the above position 
would say it is quite another story. The senses, he would point 
out, are notoriously deceptive and, over and above that, one 
could deny the existence of the external world without contra- 
dicting himself. Therefore, he would reason, if the existence of 
the external world is admitted, it must first be proved and, if 
sensation is claimed to be valid, it must first be proved to be 
valid. 

Could this be done? At first sight, it might seem that it 
could. For, whether or not one acknowledges the validity of 
sensation and of knowledge based on sensation, he cannot 
deny that he has it. In other words, to follow out this possi- 
bility would be to say that this knowledge may be an illusion 
but the illusion is definitely there. 

Now, this knowledge which involves sensation and which, 
according to this possibility, may or may not be valid, must 
have a cause. Something must account for it. What could pos- 
sibly account for it? Those adopting this position would main- 
tain that the only thing that could possibly account for it is 
the external world itself. Therefore, there must be an external 
world corresponding to what one thinks of it and what one 
senses of it, in order to account for the data of sensation that 
was originally called into question. 

Perhaps an example would help here. Suppose a man were 
to return home and find smoke emerging from his kitchen 
window. Would he immediately accept the fact that his house 
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was on fire? No. His wife could be buming the dinner. He 
would be doubtful whether or not the house were really on 
fire. But, if he could be sure that the only thing that could 
account for the smoke would be a burning kitchen, he would 
immediately call for the engines. 

One who adopts the position we are considering would see 
himself in a somewhat similar position. He would be sure that 
he exists; that cannot be doubted. But would anything else 
exist? His knowledge, which involves sensation, would seem 
to indicate that there is also an external world. But is this 
knowledge valid? He would claim that he does not know. He 
cannot acknowledge the testimony of the senses and the exist- 
ence of the external world until he proves it. He would try to 
prove it by arguing that something must account for this 
knowledge he has, even if this knowledge were an illusion. The 
only thing that could account for this knowledge would be an 
actually existing external world. He would then finally affirm 
that there is an external world and that sensation is valid, but 
only after having doubted the basic validity of sensation and 
subsequently “proved” it. 


Criticism of This “Proof” 


Such, in its general lines, would be the position of one who 
attempted to prove the existence of the external world. As 
was previously indicated, our critique will cover three main 
points: it is unnecessary to prove the existence of the external 
world; it is inconsistent; one who adopts such a position 
should, if he is logical, fall into the dilemma of complete 
scepticism. 


A. It is unnecessary. Why? The reason simply is that there 
is no need to prove what is evident. We know that there is an 
external world and all men spontaneously acknowledge it—not 
because of any syllogism, argument or proof; but because it is 
a being, because it is, and because we know that it is through 
the evidence of being which is given to us in sensation. One 
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need only attempt to deny or really call in doubt the existence 
of his own body and material beings distinct from himself in 
order to see that such a procedure does the utmost violence to 
human nature and human knowledge. For it refuses to ac- 
knowledge what evidently is, and, if one does that, what can 
he ever acknowledge as certain? 

There is no great difficulty to this point. It is a simple fact 
and one need only honestly examine the question to see that 
it is true. 


B. It is inconsistent. In following out the argument of one 
who would attempt to prove the existence of the external 
world, we saw that he was quite willing to accept the fact of 
his own existence. Why? His position was that he could not 
deny that he exists without contradicting himself. But this is 
no reason at all. In order to give this as his reason, he would 
have to be certain of the principle of non-contradiction, that 
is, that a being cannot both be and not be at the same time 
under the same aspect. But how does he know that the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction is true? As we shall see when we 
study the first principles, the principle of non-contradiction is 
not an airy postulate. It is an obvious and absolutely true 
principle, and the reason why this is so is that the principle of 
non-contradiction is based on being. Logically, we can be 
certain of the principle of non-contradiction only if we can be 
certain that some being or beings exist. But, if one is attempt- 
ing to prove there is an external world, the only being he is 
certain exists is himself. Therefore, he cannot argue that he is 
certain that he exists because of the principle of non-contra- 
diction. It is the other way around: he is certain of the prin- 
ciple of non-contradiction because he exists. 

Therefore, to say that one is certain of his existence because 
he would contradict himself if he denied it, is to argue in a 
circle and to give no reason at all. The real reason why any- 
one is certain that he exists is because man’s knowledge is 
dominated by the evidence of being. It is our own being pres- 
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ent to us as acting in every conscious intellectual act we make, 
that forces us to affirm that we are. In short, we are sure we 
exist because it is evident to us. 

Now we can see why it is inconsistent to attempt to prove 
the existence of the external world and the consequent validity 
of sensation. For, as we have previously seen, it is also evident 
to us that there is an external world. The reason why we affirm 
that there is an external world is the same as the reason why 
we affirm that we exist. Naturally we must admit that our own 
existence is more immediately present to us than the world is, 
but we are certain of things because of the clarity and force- 
fulness of the evidence, not because of its immediacy. 

Now, if a man is consistent, he should assent either to every- 
thing that is evident or to nothing that is evident. It does not 
make any sense to pick and choose, to accept some evident 
truths and to deny others. It is an inconsistent and arbitrary 
rejection of evidence to admit one’s own existence but to call 
into doubt and attempt to prove the existence of the external 
world. 


C. One who is consistent in adopting this position should 
logically fall into the dilemma of complete scepticism. This 
third point is a simple conclusion of the second point. We 
have seen how it is inconsistent and illogical to attempt to 
prove the existence of the external world. An illogical position 
refutes itself, However, if one wishes to be logical and also 
reject the evidence for the existence of the external world, he 
must reject everything that is evident. Since, as we have seen, 
the only reason for accepting one’s own existence is also the 
evidence of being, one who doubts the existence of the ex- 
ternal world must also doubt his own existence. To refuse to 
acknowledge that either oneself or anything else exists, is com- 
plete and total scepticism. 

The student should note that we do not say here that every 
one who would attempt to prove the existence of the external 
world is actually a complete sceptic. Our criticism is rather 
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this: if one were consistent in this position, he would be a 
complete sceptic. 


The Hypothesis of Idealism 


We have been considering the position of one who would 
attempt to prove the existence of the external world, but the 
same criticism we have employed can be levelled at a similar 
epistemological position which has risen to prominence from 
time to time. We speak of the philosophic group who begin 
their analysis of knowledge with frank doubts about the inde- 
pendent existence of the external world or, indeed, of anything 
at all outside of the knowing person. They grant that our 
knowledge seems to be in contact with independent beings, 
but affirm that what we really know is an image or idea which 
has no existence outside of our act of knowledge. Naturally, 
then, the only thing that we can know with certainty is our 
own subjective states. Thus the whole notion of “being” is 
split down the center so that it can mean two very different 
things. What is apparently being, we know; but what may 
really exist outside and independent of us, we do not know. 
Images, you will say, are always images of something. But this 
group of philosophers, called subjective idealists, will simply 
not make that commitment. Realizing that there is no means of 
proving the independent existence of objects corresponding to 
their images, they live their lives among a gallery of apparent 
beings which exist only in knowledge. Since this picturesque 
gallery cannot be caused by objects other than thinkers, it 
must be produced by the knowing person, who alone really 
exists. 

This neat division of the really real and the apparently real 
has done untold harm in the history of philosophy. However, 
as we indicated above, the position labors under the same 
difficulties as does scepticism of the senses. Let us consider 
these difficulties again briefly. 
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Critique of Idealism * 


A. It is not founded on reason. First of all, the position is 
based not on reason, but on faulty logic and an exaggerated 
misunderstanding. Faulty logic is at its source, for the problem 
of human error had an influence on its birth; but we have 
amply pointed out that the fact of error cannot logically be a 
reason for doubting the validity of knowledge. An exaggerated 
misunderstanding is at its source, for all idealists are abnor- 
mally preoccupied with the fact that knowledge is an act of 
the human person. Yet it is a woeful misunderstanding to say 
that because knowledge takes place in minds, it cannot be 
about objects independent of minds. This nonetheless is the 
cardinal principle on which idealists base their thinking: the 
mental act of knowledge cannot be about the non-mental. For 
them, knowledge is a closed circuit—the contemplation of the 
mind’s own offspring. 


B. It ignores the data of consciousness. Experience alone 
strips all truth from the basic dogma of idealism. For con- 
sciousness reveals that knowledge is not closed in on itself; 
consciousness tells us that knowledge is about objects outside 
and independent of us. Only an unusual preoccupation with 
the “interiority” of knowledge could close the ears of philoso- 
phers to what consciousness so clearly tells us. This deafness 
to the testimony of consciousness is serious enough a charge 
to lay at the door of a philosopher. However, it is not the only 
charge that we can make against the group under discussion. 


C. Idealism leads to inconsistency or to scepticism. Because 
idealists ignore the factual data of consciousness, two alterna- 
tives are open to them. They must either affirm that the think- 
ing person is really real, and all other objects are only appar- 

* The position of agnosticism regarding the independent existence of 


objects can be ee reduced to subjective idealism. Consequently, 
we include no explicit criticism of such an agnosticism. 
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ently real; or that all, including thinkers, are only appar- 
ently real. Both of these alternatives contain pitfalls discom- 
forting to the idealist, but one of them must be taken. If they 
choose the first alternative, they are acting inconsistently; if 
the second, then they must abdicate all responsibility in phi- 
losophy and confess the scepticism which is their lot. 

Let us consider the first alternative. If a philosopher affirms 
that he grasps the real existence of his own ego but that all 
else only apparently exists, he is acting inconsistently. As we 
have shown above (p. 37), the only reason we have for affirm- 
ing a thing’s existence, is its evident manifestation to us. Now 
the real and independent existence of the world around us is 
just as evident as our own existence; hence, consistency de- 
mands that if I accept one, I must accept all the rest. Arbitrary 
picking and choosing makes no sense where all objects contain 
the same evidential value. 

But if such a philosopher heeds the demands of consistency, 
without, however, attending to the dictates of consciousness, 
then total scepticism will be his destiny in philosophy. For 
the assertion that nothing really is, nor can be known as it is, 
adequately satisfies the definition of intellectual despair. The 
man who makes the assertion empties the rich philosophic 
concept “being” of all value, and sets for the object of his 
study mere shadows without knowable substance. This has 
been the fate of more than one philosopher, but it is the fate 
we have come to expect when the dictates of fact go unheeded. 


The Existence of the External World 
Is Not a Postulate 


Before we conclude this question of proving the existence of 
the external world, it might be well to consider a possible 
difficulty that may be lurking in the student’s mind. Does the 
fact that we acknowledge the existence of the external world 
on the basis of evidence and not because of any formal 
“proof” imply that we are accepting its existence as a “postu- 
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late’? And is all the rest of philosophy built up on this 
postulate? 

This is a rather common charge and common fear, yet it is 
completely ungrounded since it is founded on a misconception 
of what a postulate is. 

Suppose a married man with three children were to begin 
an argument by announcing that the whole discussion was 
based on the “postulate” that he was married. It would not 
make any sense. It is not a postulate that he is married; it is 
a fact. The same is true of one’s own existence. We cannot 
speak of the “postulate” of our own existence. Our existence is 
once again a fact, and postulates are not facts. 

What is a postulate then? It is a proposition which is not 
evident and cannot be proved but which is simply accepted 
as true in a discussion or argument. So in a discussion about 
interplanetary travel, one could accept the postulate that there 
are no intelligent beings on the other planets. 

Is the existence of the external world a postulate? By no 
means. For we have seen that the existence of the external 
world is evident, and evident facts are not postulates. The ex- 
ternal world is no more a postulate than the fact of our own 
existence or the truth of the principle of non-contradiction. 

This is not to deny the importance of postulates. They have 
an important role, especially in modern science and mathe- 
matics. We simply wish to make one point clear. The fact that 
we acknowledge the existence of the external world on the 
basis of evidence and not because of any formal proof does 
not make the existence of the external world a postulate, for a 
postulate is a proposition that cannot be proved and is not 
evident. 


Summary 


We have been considering this question: Should one attempt 
to prove the existence of the external world? We saw in gen- 
eral that such proof would demand that one immediately 
acknowledge his own existence but not the existence of the 
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external world. He would then argue to the existence of the 
external world through the use of the principles of sufficient 
reason and causality. 

Our criticism consisted of three main points: 


(1) A proof for the existence of the external world is unne- 
cessary. The external world and its existence are evident. 
There is no need to prove evident facts. 


(2) This proof would be inconsistent. It would demand that 
one acknowledge his own existence on the basis of evidence 
but refuse to acknowledge the existence of the external world. 
This would be inconsistent, inasmuch as one would acknowl- 
edge some evident truths but reject others. An inconsistent and 
illogical position refutes itself. 


(3) If one were logical in attempting this proof, he would 
be a complete sceptic. For if one denies one evident truth, he 
should deny all evident truths, if he wishes to be consistent. 
The denial of all evident truths would include a rejection not 
only of the existence of the external world but also of one’s 
own existence. This would be complete scepticism. 


We next applied this same criticism to the position of sub- 
jective idealists. These latter do not try to prove the existence 
of the external world, but feel that our knowledge terminates 
in ideas rather than in independent existents. However, we 
have seen that this position too ignores the data of conscious- 
ness regarding knowledge, and consequently becomes either 
inconsistent or totally sceptical. 

In conclusion, we saw that to acknowledge the existence of 
the external world because of evidence does not mean that the 
existence of the external world is a postulate, for a postulate 
is a proposition that cannot be proved and is not evident. 
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CHAPTER FOUR: 


The Sub-human Approach 


In support of this contention I call in witness the 
case of Hume. Pushing Berkeley's empiricist premises to 
their logical conclusion, he left no rational ground for be- 
lieving either in an objective world existing independently 
of the perceiver, or in an order of reality inaccessible to 
sense-experience. His position is, in fact, reducible to So- 
lipsism. Now, if one really believed that Solipsism was 
true, the fact would, I think, make a considerable differ- 
ence to one’s outlook. 


C. E. M. Joad: A Critique of Logical Positivism (Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago Press, 1950), p. 19. 


The Materialist’s Doubt 


WE COME now to a consideration of the third possible 
starting point that we mentioned in Chapter Two. This start- 
ing point, the student will remember, demands that we begin 
an investigation of knowledge by trusting only man’s sense 
faculties and denying the validity and even the existence of 
intellectual knowledge. We want to show, in this section, that 
it is equally impossible to start an examination of man’s knowl- 
edge in this way. We want to rid ourselves here, once and 
for all, of any prejudice or false supposition of materialism. 


The Prejudice of Materialism 


Prejudices and false suppositions, as well as erroneous judg- 
ments, have left their mark on the history of philosophy. Those 
in our own age who pursue philosophy are subject to the same 
weaknesses. If we are impatient, sophisticated or superficial, 
if we strive to be clever, we shall be readily susceptible to 
those prejudices and false suppositions. Patience, genuine hu- 
mility, and the truth-lover’s reverential respect for the accumu- 
lated wisdom of the ages can do much to eliminate them. 

Now, the difficulty with prejudices and false suppositions is 
this: they do not as a rule cause single errors in philosophy 
but a concatenation of errors. This happens when a series of 
judgments depend for their truth on a first judgment. Thus a 
prejudice or false supposition at the start of a philosophical 
investigation can lead to quite different philosophical positions 
and systems. The more fundamental the original error, the 
more vitiated is the position built thereon. 

A case of a prejudice or false supposition which can affect 
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an entire philosophical system is the prejudice of materialism. 
It is based on the uncritical supposition that only what is ma- 
terial or corporeal exists. Some materialists would have it that, 
as a matter of fact, no spiritual or immaterial being actually 
exists. Others would say that it is impossible for anything spir- 
itual to exist. For these philosophers, the word “immaterial” or 
“spiritual” is synonymous with “non-existent.” Some material- 
ists consider “spiritual” to be identified with fantasy. Accord- 
ing to this view, leprechauns, centaurs, Alice’s Wonderland, 
elves and goblins are considered to be “spiritual,” because 
they are the fantastic products of a human imagination. 

The only thing which is real to the materialist is what he 
can grasp with the senses, what he can see or feel or taste, 
touch or smell. Thus for the materialist, valid knowledge must 
be limited to sense knowledge. Intellectual knowledge must be 
excluded, because it is immaterial in its manner of represent- 
ing an object. Since, by supposition, only the material is real, 
only sense knowledge can be valid. 

We shall have amply discounted the validity of starting 
epistemology with the materialist’s prejudice if we simply 
point out that the position overlooks or positively denies ap- 
parent facts. If we establish that an immaterial type of know]- 
edge does exist, then the materialist is in error; for he cannot 
hope to construct an adequate philosophy of human knowing 
if he arbitrarily concentrates his attention on sense knowledge 
to the neglect of equally apparent, immaterial types of know- 
ing. 

About materialists of his own age, Plato had some harsh 
things to say. In the Dialogue named Theaetetus, Socrates and 
Theaetetus are trying to establish what came to be one of 
Plato’s great contributions to philosophy, the distinction be- 
tween sense and intellectual knowledge. In a mock serious 
tone, Socrates tells Theaetetus: “Take a look around, then, and 
see that none of the uninitiated are listening. Now by the un- 
initiated I mean the people who believe in nothing but what 
they can grasp in their hands, and who will not allow that 
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action or generation or anything invisible have real existence.” 
Theaetetus’ answer is no more flattering: “Yes, indeed, Socra- 
tes, they are very hard and impenetrable mortals.” 

We can forgive Plato these sharp remarks since he labored 
so assiduously and successfully to counteract the baneful in- 
fluence of materialism and its consequent absolute relativism 
and scepticism, by establishing the distinction between sense 
and intellectual knowledge. From Plato’s time until our own, 
many great minds have labored to develop this question fur- 
ther. The results of their efforts are on hand to be studied and 
absorbed by those who are willing to devote the requisite time 
and energy. 


Differences Between Sense Knowledge 
and Intellectual Knowledge 


In a college course in epistemology, however, we do not 
have the time to treat of the distinction between sense and 
intellectual knowledge from every possible angle. The question 
is also handled in logic and philosophical psychology and, as 
happens with so many central questions in philosophy, a thor- 
ough understanding of it comes only with a thorough under- 
standing of philosophy itself. However, in order to show that 
the materialist begins his epistemology with only half the 
facts, it is obvious that we must have some clear notion about 
the distinction between sense and intellectual knowledge. It 
is this distinction which materialists refuse to admit. For them, 
no differences in kind are to be introduced into the field of 
human knowledge. They consider all man’s cognitive processes 
homogeneously sensistic. It is our intention to prove this view 
an over-simplification by establishing the fact of immaterial 
knowledge and clearly distinguishing it from the materialized 
knowledge of sense. 

Before we attempt to clarify this distinction, it is well to 
point out that the problem is not an easy one, because we 
have two knowing faculties which cooperate in a most natural 
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and intimate way. It seems to be true, furthermore, that wi 
never use our sense knowledge without also employing ou 
intellectual knowledge, and vice versa. Since this is so, it i 
not an easy task to make clear the distinction between sensi 
knowledge and intellectual knowledge. The temptation is t 
endeavor to make this distinction clear by treating sensatior 
and intellection as if they were two completely separate thing, 
(like a horse and its rider) rather than activities of two distinc 
faculties in man. Another erroneous procedure would be to pu 
it this way: man is made up of body and soul; his senses belongs 
to the body, and his intellect to the soul. This is, undoubtedly 
a very neat division, a nice dichotomy. It splits the hum 
being into two apparently air-tight compartments—body her 
soul there. The result is that we now have, to change th 
metaphor, an animal and an angel instead of a human bein 
The body is the animal, so to speak; the soul is the angel. 

But this is simply false. As a human being, I know simulta 
neously with both sense and intellectual knowledge because 
am a unified whole. I am the self-same identical person wh 
sees and thinks, who tastes and reasons, who hears and under 
stands what he hears. I am not a body (one thing) and a so 
(another thing) which add up to two things. I am one thing 
a human person, a composite, a unity which is compound 
of matter and spirit. To put it another way, man is a substan 
tial unit composed of body and soul. 

But even though we are so unified, and even though 
substantial unity makes it difficult to distinguish betwee 
them, we can, by application, come to realize more and mor 


the immateriality of intellectual knowledge as contrasted wi 
the materiality of sensation: the fact of universal ideas, th 
fact of our knowledge of causality, and the fact of perfect re 
flection. After these considerations, we shall be in a position tc 
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reject scepticism of the intellect as a possible starting point 
for the epistemologist. 


A. The fact of universal ideas. On the blackboard in class 
we might draw triangles of various sizes and shapes with dif- 
ferently colored pieces of chalk. Each triangle has, let us say, 
a distinctive shape and color. Each one is singular and indi- 
vidual; no two are exactly alike. I can see and recognize that 
individuality in each of them. I can see that any one triangle 
is different from the others. Yet I know that each is completely 
the same, inasmuch as it is a triangle. Of each of them, then, 
I can say that it is a plane figure bounded by three straight 
lines. The same essential definition applies to them all indi- 
vidually. As a matter of fact, this identical definition is appli- 
cable to any triangle, for triangles in the past, the present and 
the future, no matter what their shape or size, as long as they 
are really triangles, will have the same essence, this essential 
definition, this identical nature, despite accidental differences 
which the intellect can and does actually know. 

This is what is meant by a universal idea—an essence, a 
meaning, an essential definition, which can be predicated of 
and found verified in each and every case of that class of 
beings. All our ideas are at least potentially universal. That 
is to say, we may not actually predicate the meaning we know 
(the idea) of every individual, but, since the idea represents 
what is actually found in every individual, we could so predi- 
cate it if we wished. We have seen this to be true in the case 
of “triangle,” and we could multiply examples without end— 
“man,” “house,” “dog,” “tree,” and so forth. We can also see 
the same thing in the case of our idea of liberty or justice, 
when compared with an individual free man or a just act. 

Only an immaterial faculty, however, could know things in 
this way. Now, the authors recognize that the word “immate- 
rial” is used by philosophers with many varied meanings. The 
student may already be familiar with several of these. But to 
avoid confusion, we want to set down exactly what we under- 
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stand by the word “immaterial” as we use it here. We are 
using it to express an object which lacks extended parts, and 
therefore has no size, shape or figure. 

What we want to establish, then, is that universal ideas are 
immaterial in precisely this sense; for once this is established, 
we shall also know that the faculty possessing the ideas has 
to be equally immaterial. 

As we have seen in our example, the definition of “triangle” 
can be applied to any triangle, regardless of its size, color or 
exact shape, and regardless of the “stuff” from which it is 
made. Consequently, our idea of triangle can have no shape, 
no size, no parts. If it had, the idea would not really represent 
all triangles; it would stand for only one. Universal representa- 
tions of essences or natures, then, cannot be material and ex- 
tended. They must be immaterial and in a faculty which is 
immaterial. 

The senses, on the other hand, are corporeal faculties. Sen- 
sation, therefore, does and must operate in and through mat- 
ter. That which is material, corporeal, is always concrete, 
singular, individual; and a corporeal faculty of sensing will 
have to know what it does know in a concrete, individual, 
singular way. This is true even of the sense image, for the 
sense image must always represent an individual. No picture 
that we can summon up in our imagination can be applied to 
every individual of a given group or class. A pictorial represen- 
tation of the Statue of Liberty is not what we mean by “free- 
dom,” since a sense picture of the Statue of Liberty can be 
applied only to that famous statue in New York Harbor, 
whereas that is not true of the idea of liberty. 

We have said before, but we repeat again here, lest there be 
any misunderstanding, that we are not saying that man has 
only sense images or only ideas. On the contrary, we insist 
that he has both. As far as can be ascertained, a human being 
can never have an idea without some concomitant sense image 
(phantasm). They go together but, we insist, they are differ- 
ent. At the moment, we are stressing that sense images repre- 
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sent their objects in a way that is material, extended, singular, 
individual. 

An immaterial faculty, on the other hand, can know things— 
even material things—in an immaterial way. When, for ex- 
ample, by intellectual knowledge we know the essence of 
“triangle,” we are knowing “triangle” in an immaterial way. 
“Triangle” essentially considered or, as it is sometimes called, 
“triangle as such,” does not and could not exist in a material 
being. It could not because, in being materialized, it would 
have to be individualized. Then we would have, not the abso- 
lute essence of “triangle,” but this or that individual, singular, 
concrete triangle. The very fact, then, that we know the essen- 
tial meaning or definition of something, in other words, the 
fact that we have universal ideas, shows that we must have 
knowledge that is immaterial in character. This immateriality 
is an essential note that differentiates sense knowledge from 
intellectual knowledge. As the student may already know, 
this affords the psychologist ample means to prove further that 
the intellect acts with intrinsic independence from matter and 
hence is properly spiritual. 

To sum up this first point, we can intellectually know the 
meaning or the essence of something which can be predicated 
in the same way of every individual in a given class. For 
example, the idea of house can be predicated of any house. 
This is what is meant by a universal idea. We know from ex- 
perience, therefore, the fact that intellectual knowledge in- 
volves universal ideas. Universal ideas, however, imply in turn 
that we have an immaterial knowing faculty, for when we 
know through universals, we know in an immaterial way. Only 
an immaterial faculty could explain this, because a material 
faculty is necessarily tied down to a knowledge of the singular 
and individual. The fact of universals, then, gives us an insight 
into the immateriality of the intellect and the difference be- 
tween sense and intellectual knowledge. 


B. The fact of our knowledge of causality. To further em- 
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phasize the difference between the functions of sensory and 
intellectual knowledge, we shall now take up our second ap- 
proach to the question. Brief analysis will show the difference 
between a sense-perception of a moving railway train and the 
intellectual knowledge that I have of the principle of causality 
as applied to that moving train. 

Let us suppose that we are watching a long series of freight 
cars pulled by two locomotives. As far as my sensation of sight 
alone is concerned, what do I see? I see railway cars moving 
all together in one direction. Certainly I see that the first two 
cars are different from the rest. I also see that there is a vapor 
coming from what is called the smokestack. As a matter of 
fact, here and now, I do not even see that a force is necessary 
to make these trains move forward. True, I understand that 
such a force is necessary. I understand that a body in motion 
must overcome the force of friction; hence it needs a force 
outside it to keep it moving. I understand that the train cannot 
move forward without there being a cause for this effect. But 
I do not see this with my eyes. I understand it with my intel- 
lect. With my eyes I see a moving train. With my intellect I 
know that a thing cannot move unless there is a cause, within 
or without, which effects that motion. One cannot get some- 
thing (motion) from nothing. 

Thus it is through the power of my intellect that I under- 
stand the principle of causality: Anything which begins to be 
or which undergoes change, requires a cause to make it begin 
to be or to make it change. My sense of sight is not aware of 
the meaning of this principle. I can with my eyes see the 
words which are the written expression, and with my ears 
hear the words which are the oral expression, of the principle 
of causality; but the meaning of this principle I know only 
through my intellect. 

My senses, as we have already seen, grasp things only in a 
concrete, individual, material, extended way-—the way in which 
I can hear a noise or feel a sharp pain. The principle of cau- 
sality, however, is just as meaningful as these, but it does not 
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exist in a corporeal, concretized, extended way. It is not a 
body, not a place, not a corporeal thing. But you know none- 
theless that it is true and verified. in reality. You know that 
whatever begins to be, did not exist prior to its coming to be, 
and therefore could not by any supposition be a cause of itself. 
From non-being, you cannot get being. 

This understanding of the principle of causality is the work 
of the intellect. We do not find such understanding in the 
senses alone. We see things with the eyes which we under- 
stand with the intellect. 


C. The fact of perfect reflection. Although the previous data 
would be sufficient, we wish to examine one more fact which 
will help to point up the difference between sensory and intel- 
lectual knowledge. This difference stands out strongly when 
one compares, for example, the perfect reflection of the intel- 
lect with the imperfect reflection of the senses. Since a whole 
section (Chapter Five, first section) will be devoted to this 
point later on, let us briefly mention it here in what must ap- 
pear to be a bald statement of fact. 

Analysis will reveal that one can not only know objects, one 
can also reflectively know the very act of knowledge in which 
he knows. Such a complete turning back on itself, perfect re- 
flection, shows the immateriality of the intellect. Matter cannot 
reflect, bend back perfectly upon itself. This page can be 
folded because it is extended. But when it is folded, you can- 
not help but have different parts of the paper touching each 
other. The same part of this page will not bend back upon 
itself. If it did, it would not have any extension, since extension 
is had only when parts exist outside of parts. If matter could 
perfectly bend back upon itself, it would mean that material 
being is unextended. But it is not. Precisely because it is ex- 
tended, it can be bent or folded, but always in such a way 
that different parts touch one another. 

That is why the senses cannot perfectly reflect, bend back 
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on themselves in their own acts. To do so would mean that 
they were immaterial. There is an imperfectly conscious power 
here: in sensation we can know that we are having a sensation, 
but the senses themselves cannot know the nature of sensation. 
Thus the senses are reflective, bend back upon themselves, not 
to the extent that any one sense can truly reflect upon itself, 
but that the unifying sense or inner sense can reflect upon the 
activities of the external senses and thus be aware that a sense 
experience is taking place. This reflection is still imperfect, 
because none of the senses can ever bend back fully upon 
their own selves or know the nature of their own acts. 

On the other hand, through our intellects we can know and 
understand not merely the fact that we are knowing but also 
the nature of that act. Such a perfect reflection could be per- 
formed only by an immaterial power, that is, by a faculty 
which is unextended, which does not have parts outside parts. 


Summary 


To summarize the argument of the present section, the 
student will recall that the materialist is one who approaches 
epistemology with the conviction that only matter is real. 
Consequently, for him there is only one type of knowing to 
be investigated—the concretized knowing of the corporeal 
senses. Our entire concern here has been to establish that an- 
other type of knowledge exists, working together with sensa- 
tion. With this intent we analyzed three facts, namely, the 
existence of universal ideas, our knowledge of causality and, 
lastly, the fact of perfect reflection. Each of these, we have 
seen, involves a faculty which is unextended, lacking parts, 
and, therefore, immaterial. 

Our conclusion is that one must not begin an investigation 
of human knowing with any materialistic prejudice. This 
would be to begin philosophy with only half the facts, at the 
expense of others equally important. The materialist, therefore, 
cannot hope to erect a complete and adequate philosophy of 
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human knowing, for to him the immaterial is the unreal, 
though we have seen at some length that immaterial knowl- 
edge is an obvious element in the scope of man’s experience. 
To explain his knowledge fully, we must include it in our 
study, not write it off as fantasy or the prattle of children. 


A World Without Ideas 


. THE THREE facts which we have just examined in the 
last section lead immediately to the conclusion that our intel- 
lect is immaterial. As a result, it should be clear that the ma- 
terialist, who begins his epistemology with a doubt of the 
existence and validity of immaterial knowledge, cannot hope to 
give an adequate philosophic picture of all man’s knowing. 
This, however, is by no means all that can be said of the 
materialistic epistemologist. If a set of parents doubted the 
existence of one of their children, you could expect some 
rather exaggerated consequences as time progresses. Either the 


child would die of starvation, or the parents would become > 


inconsistent and feed a mouth whose existence they doubted. 

This example may seem farfetched, but it bears a likeness 
to the position under discussion. Since the materialist doubts 
the existence of an immaterial knowing power, he too will be 
led to outlandish conclusions, for one cannot do violence to the 
world of fact without suffering the consequences. 

We want to examine now just what are the logical results 
of the materialist’s abandonment of fact. We shall see that 
there are two possible avenues open to him. He will either be- 
come inconsistent by using immaterial knowledge which he 
has rejected, or remain consistent in his materialism to end 
in total scepticism. First of all, the road to inconsistency is 
open to him for the simple reason that he must make use of a 
language constructed to convey universal ideas. He feels, how- 
ever, that he can justify his use of that language without ap- 
pealing to universals. We shall show that this justification is 
defective and that he is therefore inconsistent in his continued 
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use of language, since he denies the existence of universal 
ideas which alone can give it meaning. Secondly, we shall 
show that, if the materialist chooses to avoid this inconsistency, 
he will logically end among the pitfalls of agnosticism and 
scepticism. 


Materialism Is Inconsistent in Its Use 
of Language 

The materialist uses a language which implies universal 
ideas and he therefore cannot explain the language he uses. 
A little reflection will show that every common noun in our 
language has meaning only because it represents the common 
or universal idea which one can have of an object. Take the 
word “triangle.” We call it a common noun for the very reason 
that it can be predicated of any triangle which is a genuine 
triangle. The word or term “triangle” does not belong ex- 
clusively to any triangle. It is common to all triangles and can 
be used, in the same identical meaning, of each and every tri- 
angle. But how could that be, unless the noun were represen- 
tative of the idea or concept? Words, in themselves, are but 
material, written or verbal, arbitrary yet conventional signs 
for the idea or concept which represents things according to 
their common natures. In English, cats can be and are called 
by the one name “cats” because our intellect grasps the fact 
that they have a common nature, an essence which is the same 
despite accidental differences. 

It would not be a sufficient explanation at all to argue, as 
do materialists, that the word “cat” is not a sign of the idea or 
concept, but is exclusively a tag or label given to a set of 
sense-perceptions which are similar. The sense-perceptions 
they are speaking of here are, of course, sense-perceptions of 
various kinds of cat. The exact point is this: How do I know, 
not that they are similar, but that they have the same identical 
nature or essence? How do I know what is meant by a defini- 
tion? Heie, as in the case of the definition of man, of triangle, 
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of animal, it is not a question of similarity but of essential 
identity. Every triangle is essentially the same: every triangle 
is identical in its basic nature. This is not a question of some- 
what alike; it is a question of essentially the same, essentially 
identical. Triangles are not somewhat alike; they are rather 
somewhat different. They are essentially the same, accidentally 
different. It would be impossible for a human being to recog- 
nize and understand what we have just said unless the intellect 
were immaterial and had the power of abstraction. We would 
be impotent to know identity of essences if we did not have a 
faculty which could’know its object, not in a singular, concrete 
and material way, but in an abstractive and universal way, in 
a way which can grasp essences while omitting individual 
differences. 

A materialist, then, is inconsistent inasmuch as he uses a 
language which demands at least potentially universal ideas, 
and yet denies the existence of those very universals. In a way, 
it is a fortunate (or should we say unfortunate?) thing that 
most materialists are not logical or consistent. It is fortunate 
because the materialist, by his inconsistency, becomes a very 
difficult man to “refute.” Inconsistent people have the advan- 
tage which swinging targets have: they do not stay long 
enough in one place for anyone to take aim at them, much 
less to score against them. However, it still follows that if a 
materialist is rigorously consistent, he will have to be a com- 
plete sceptic. 


Materialism Leads to Scepticism 


A. Senses cannot justify themselves. It can be seen that the 
consistent materialist should logically be a complete sceptic, 
because he refuses to admit that there is any “valid” knowledge 
apart from sense-perceptions. Sense-perceptions can be for us, 
at least, valid knowledge, but sense knowledge cannot be used 
to justify sense-perceptions. If a human being had only sense 
knowledge he would be impotent to explain the nature and 
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validity of sense knowledge. This should be somewhat evident 
from what has been said already on the inability of the senses 
to reflect on the act of sensation itself. If through sense knowl- 
edge alone one cannot know the nature of the act of sensation, 
then surely one cannot justify the truth-value of any act of 
sensation. Justification for the truth-value of human knowledge 
is found in the fact that, through his intellectual knowledge, 
man is able to know that his judgment of reality is conformed 
to reality. This point of view we shall establish, we hope to 
the reader’s satisfaction, in a later chapter (Chapter Five, sec- 
ond section: “Knowing That I Know That J Know”). But we 
deem it sufficiently evident here that, once one limits human 
knowledge to sense knowledge, there is no instrument whereby 
we could know that we can arrive at truth and certitude, or 
whereby we could justify our knowledge. The logical result 
is, therefore, absolute scepticism. 


B. Materialists cannot know natures. There is another and 
perhaps clearer way of showing that complete scepticism or 
agnosticism is the logical result of attempting to limit human 
knowledge to sense knowledge alone. This procedure requires 
some violence, because, in order to see what it would mean 
for a human being to have only sense knowledge, we must do 
violence to our knowing faculties. We must act as if we had 
only sense knowledge; we must use intellectual knowledge and 
yet act as if we did not have it. With this warning in mind, 
let us be logical and consistent in rejecting intellectual know]- 
edge and see where it leads us. 

A sense-perception is, as we have previously said, knowledge 
of an object in a way which is concrete, singular, individual, 
and extended. When we perceive an object, we have a sense- 
perception of this or that particular thing. We have a sense- 
perception of this man or that man, not just “man.” (We have 
ideas of “man,” but since these are abstractive and immaterial 
we have to act here as if they did not exist:) If we could know 
individuals only as individuals and each thing only in its sin- 
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gularity and individuality, we could never know essences or 
natures, we could never know principles or laws or definitions. 
An essence, a nature, is not singular, concrete, individual; it is 
abstractive (that is, it omits individuating characteristics) and 
(at least potentially ) universal. Principles, laws and definitions 
are based on our knowledge of the essences and natures of 
things. One cannot really know what a triangle is unless one 
knows what constitutes the essential nature of a triangle. One 
cannot know the principle of non-contradiction (“A being can- 
not be, and not be, at the same time, under the same respect” ) 
unless one knows the nature of being to this extent. One can- 
not make the judgment with any real meaning that man is 
subject to death, unless one knows the nature of man (not just 
of Harry) and the nature of death (not a sense-perception of 
death). But on the supposition that human beings have only 
sense-perceptions we are forced to eliminate the validity of 
all laws, principles, essential definitions, all essences and na- 
tures. All I.can and do know, according to this position, is each 
individual sense-perception and the sense memories of these 
perceptions. But, it might be urged, I can also recognize the 
similarity between these sense images. No doubt one could 
recognize similarity between sense-perceptions the way brute 
animals do. Granted this, it still remains that one would not 
have any valid knowledge of essences, natures, principles, laws, 
essential definitions. 

If such were actually the state of affairs, then it would follow 
that one could never tell whether the universe was chaotic or 
ordered, whether it was basically intelligible or basically unin- 
telligible. How could one know whether the world was acting 
according to a unity or principle of unity, if one could not 
know what unity is? Remember “unity” is a common noun, 
but we have to treat it as if it were only a tag for a bundle of 
sense-perceptions; we are not to accept it as denoting the 
meaning of unity, because this would be to accept it as sig- 
nifying an abstractive and universal idea. 

Further, how could we know whether the world is chaotic 
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or not, if we can never have any knowledge of laws? Unless 
there is some note of necessity about laws, they are meaning- 
less (see Chapter Six, fifth section: “Sometimes You Have to 
Reason,” on induction and deduction). When one says that 
water is composed of hydrogen and oxygen, unless there is 
some univocal meaning given to water, hydrogen and oxygen, 
this total phrase becomes unintelligible. But from sense-per- 
ceptions alone I cannot get the knowledge of what is meant 
by water, hydrogen, oxygen. Hence from sense-perceptions 
alone one could not derive a law. 

It follows from what has just been said that all deductive 
reasoning must be ruled out as devoid of truth-value if human 
knowledge is to be limited to sense knowledge alone. This 
would be true inasmuch as the deductive process of reasoning 
necessitates that at least one of the premises be a universal 
proposition. It is impossible for a universal proposition to have 
truth-value unless one can form concepts or ideas which are 
representations of the real. Thus the universal proposition “All 
men are subject to death” will have no truth-value unless one 
has a concept of “man” and a concept of “subject to death.” 
The judgment that all men are subject to death will be known 
to be true only if one knows that this judgment is conformed 
to the objective evidence. 

The situation in regard to induction is no better. If one in- 
sists that the only valid knowledge is sense knowledge, then, - 
as we have said above, universal ideas or concepts are ruled 
out. This means that the only type of induction possible is 
complete induction, which is really no source of knowledge 
but a mere grouping of what is already known. Thus if I see 
one cat, then another, then another, I can say I now see three 
cats. The induction is complete but not meaningful. The only 
type of induction which would help to new knowledge is ruled 
out: incomplete induction. It is ruled out because it is based 
on the possibility of our knowing essences or natures. 

If, then, human knowledge were limited to sense knowledge, 
the only thing I would know would be each sense object ac- 
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cording to its external appearances and not according to its 
nature or essence. As a matter of fact, for one in this position 
there would be no essences or natures in things. There would 
be no “classes” of things, because there would be no way to 
know those things which are essentially the same. There would 
be no “same.” At best there could be a recognition of simi- 
larity. 

The situation disintegrates further when one considers the 
question of causality. In a _sense-perception alone (that is, 
without intellectual knowledge) I do not and cannot grasp 
things as causally related in space and time. I see an automo- 
bile moving. I hear one sound following another. I have a 
sensation of sweetness subsequent to tasting a candy. I do not, 
with my senses alone, grasp any causal connection; but with 
my intellect I can know and understand the principle of cau- 
sality. 

If one were to be logical in restricting all valid knowledge 
to sense knowledge, one could never make any valid judgment 
about causal relationships. One could only refer to “connec- 
tions” in space and time. 

What, then, can be known as true by the logical and con- 
sistent materialist? Only the fact that here and now he is ex- 
periencing a sensation. The “nature” of sensation, the “nature” 
of things experienced in that sensation, he cannot know. 
Whether or not the world is intelligible or unintelligible he 
cannot know. As far as he is concermed, there are no “causes” 
in the world. He experiences things as connected but not as 
caused. Thus he can know only that he is having a sense- 
perception. Of all else he must by deliberate choice say, “I do 
not and cannot know.” This is agnosticism or scepticism in its 
full-blown form. 


Summary 


Granted, you might say, that scepticism or agnosticism in 
an extreme form is the logical result of any endeavor to limit 
human knowledge to sense knowledge alone, how does this 
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fit in with the sweep of the argument in this course on epis- 
temology? The point is this: epistemology is the philosophical 
inquiry into the truth-value of human knewledge. It essays to 
analyze what our basic experiences as human beings are in 
regard to knowledge, and see whether and to what extent 
those basic spontaneous judgments which we entertain in its 
regard are philosophically justified. 

For the purpose of following out this investigation we 
deemed it profitable, at an early stage of our inquiry, to show 
what approaches are incorrect and why. Thus we took the 
time to make it evident that to commence an inquiry of this 
kind while positively distrusting our knowing powers is ab- 
surd. No advance can be made in an investigation of knowl- 
edge wherein the knowing powers are held always in positive 
suspicion. Each attempted step would remain at the starting 
point because it would be rendered, from the start, impotent 
by the shackle of positive doubt. 

Our inquiry next moved to another point. It considered why 
it would be both incorrect and fruitless to attempt to construct 
a philosophy of knowing which would start by positively dis- 
trusting the senses. And most recently we have been at pains 
to make clear why one should not begin a philosophy of know- 
ing by restricting human knowledge, at the start, to sense 
knowledge alone. This is the position of the materialistic epis- 
temologist who starts with the assumption that all being must 
be corporeal and extended in order to be real. Our criticism 
here revolved about three major points, which have been 
under consideration through the last two sections: 

(1) Immaterial knowledge actually exists. This we estab- 
lished through an examination of the fact of universals, our 
knowledge of causality and the fact of perfect reflection. 

(2) The materialist is inconsistent in the expression of his 
philosophic views. He cannot but use a language constructed 
to convey universal ideas. Consequently, his denial of the ex- 
istence of these immaterial ideas makes use of language un- 
justifiable and illogical. 
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(3) The consistent materialist must conclude his philoso- 
phizing in a state of complete scepticism. Various reasons sup- 
port this view: (a) The materialist, who admits only sense 
knowledge, has no cognitive faculty capable of justifying its 
own validity, since material senses cannot perfectly reflect 
upon themselves to realize their own natures. (b) Without the 
admission of universal ideas, the materialist can acknowledge 
no laws, no causality, no deduction or induction, and conse- 
quently no systematic body of knowledge whatever. He can 
know merely the empty fact that he is having sensations, and 
nothing more. This, as we have seen, amounts to total despair 
in all philosophic inquiry, which has been characteristic of all 
universal sceptics. 


Historical Note 


Although the last three chapters have been devoted com- 
pletely to the consideration of “possible” approaches to the 
problem of knowledge, they very frankly have their roots in 
the history of philosophy. The authors do not feel that one 
can sit in an armchair and dictate a logical framework along 
which philosophy will develop. Yet it is possible, in retrospect, 
to reconstruct the main lines along which philosophers suc- 
cessively developed their thoughts. Naturally, those lines will 
have to be broad enough to accommodate the individual dif- 
ferences and variations which each philosopher introduced, 
under the influence of the particular historical context proper 
to him, as well as of his own personal experience. 

Consequently, we feel that our brief sketch of complete and 
partial scepticisms does actually bear upon many philosophers, 
though it mentions none of them by name. The reason for this 
omission is simply the fact that we could not hope to include 
all the nuances which individuals have evolved in their use of 
these epistemological methods. However, these details are at 
hand for the student in many competent texts dealing with the 
history of philosophy. 

Thus our theoretical treatment of complete scepticism finds 
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its practical counterpart in all the classic universal sceptics of 
the ages. No great knowledge of history is needed to recognize 
the methods of sense and intellectual scepticism in the Car- 
tesian school of the eighteenth century. The rationalists and 
empiricists of this school certainly developed their philosophies 
with reservations about the validity of sense and intellectual 
knowledge respectively. 

Again, as the student will have found more attractiveness 
and subtlety in the partial scepticisms than he did in complete 
doubt, so too has philosophy in its history suffered more pro- 
tracted seizures from partial scepticisms. However, even here 
history has borne out the fact that a doubt of sense or intellect 
must eventually lead to total scepticism, for no variation of 
the doubt can be clever enough to avoid the natural con- 
clusion of the general position. Thus both Cartesian rationalism 
and empiricism found their logical denouement in Hume's 
pleading the right to be a complete sceptic. 

We point out these conclusions merely to acquaint the 
student with the historical counterpart of our impersonal 
treatment of pure epistemological positions. An adequate in- 
vestigation of historic personages we leave to the combined 
efforts of student and professor, through the instrumentality 
of one of the many adequate histories of philosophy which are 
today easily available. 
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CHAPTER FIVE: 


The Human Approach 


Here then is the characteristic feature of St. 
Thomas's doctrine on the judgment: it makes clear that 
the judgments of man, in his natural attitude, in his daily 
life and in his scientific life, prior to any theory of knowl- 
edge and before any philosophizing, are critically justified. 
For the theory, without doubt philosophical, which makes 
all this clear and shows that the mind, in so proceeding, 
knows that it acts correctly, is an analysis and a descrip- 
tion of the activity of the human mind in its natural atti- 
tude. . . . The human mind is, by nature and of itself, 
prior to all philosophy, critical and not naive. 


Peter Hoenen, S.J.: Reality and Judgment According 
to St. Thomas, tr. Tiblier (Chicago: Henry Regnery Co., 
1952), p. 291. 


Being Human and Human Knowing 


Us IgE DEP AU taadSSStnd  i, 


Tue stncie thread running through our preceding 
chapters was the examination of methods which certain people 
have used in their analysis of human knowledge. We did not 
formally adopt any of these three methods. We rather stood 
off as observers to see why it would be impossible to begin 
our epistemology in the state of positive distrust of any human 
knowing power. 

We now know that the position of the complete sceptic, 
who doubts all truth-value in human knowledge, does more 
than violence to man’s natural faculties. Its adoption has al- 
ways been, and must always be, both the initial and closing 
chapter of all epistemology. No sane man could seriously ac- 
cept the completely sceptical position, nor live in accord with 
its universal doubt. 

More insidious, but no more productive of results, was the 
second method which we examined, a complete distrust of the 
senses. It did not immediately preclude all possibility of justi- 
fying human knowledge, but allowed its devotee to wander 
into an inconsistent, subjectivist predicament, completely di- 
vorced from external reality. For it is just as effective a de- 
struction of all truth to sever contact with all corporeal reality 
and then try to prove it is there, as to doubt all knowledge 
at the outset. 

Finally, we have seen that the materialist’s absolute denial 
of an immaterial intellect which truthfully reports the nature 
of reality, is likewise a disastrous step to take in beginning 
epistemology. True, he is a difficult man to argue with, be- 
cause he frequently makes able use of the intellect which he 
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has denied. But if he could avoid this inconsistency, he would 
be just as effectively a complete sceptic as the man who pro- 
fessedly begins with nothing save doubt. Thus it merely takes 
both of these partial doubters longer than the complete sceptic 
to arrive at the same destination. Still, the fact of a person’s 
death is not changed because he jumps from a window on the 
hundredth floor rather than on the fiftieth. The agony is merely 
prolonged. 

We cannot, then, adopt a complete doubt with regard to 
any knowing faculty as the initial step of our method. Note 
well that we have no intention of saying that all knowledge 
should be accepted without criticism. Error is an undeniable 
fact. The explanation of error and the treatment of the limita- 
tions of human knowledge will be found in Chapter Seven. 
The only point we must insist on here is that it is impossible 
to start epistemology unless we acknowledge the fact that 
basically and fundamentally our knowing powers can attain 
objective reality. We have found, then, that we must start 
with the evident fact of experience, and that not only con- 
sciousness, but also our intelligence and senses are basically 
and fundamentally valid. Such is our nature, and running 
counter to that nature in epistemology would only generate 
unnatural philosophies, untrue to reality. Nature itself points 
the way, since we must use the faculties with which nature has 
equipped us to justify themselves. All other ways are disas- 
trous. 


Types of Justification 


The student should not get the impression that our original 
acceptance of the basic validity of knowledge will vitiate all 
our claims to its justification. We must remember precisely 
what a justification is. If someone asks me my justification for 
working twelve hours a day, I tell him that I need the money. 
In short, I try to convince him that there is a valid reason for 
my action. If asked the justification for taxes, the government 
would reply with valid reasons for their imposition. It is also 
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noteworthy that a theoretical position or an action may have a 
justification which lies hidden from numbers of people. Seeing 
the reason for an action is quite a different matter from seeing 
the action itself. And if I wish to communicate my reasons to 
others, I must take care in formulating them, according to the 
question I have been asked. Some reasons I will formulate in 
terms of syllogisms, some in terms of faith, some merely in 
terms of my seeing a position which carries, with it and in it, 
its own reason. 

A clear understanding of the immediately preceding sen- 
tence will be the key to our method in taking the first positive 
step in epistemology. Here we are threading our way between 
two precipices, either of which leads to ruin. Our purpose is 
to justify the natural conviction that knowledge is true in its 
grasp of reality. If we construct a syllogism with that vindica- 
tion as its conclusion, then we shall have offered a reason. But 
we do it at the expense of presupposing exactly what we try 
to prove. Syllogisms are worthless and lead to nothing unless 
we know that the faculty constructing those syllogisms can 
gain the truth. On the other hand, the offering of no reasons 
at all leaves one open to the criticism of irrational dogmatism. 
Reasons must be forthcoming if we are to keep in step with 
history and place the value of our knowledge-process on a 
truly rational and philosophical basis. 

How, then, shall we find a justification. a reason for the 
truth-value of human knowledge? We shall do it by examining 
the knowing process itself as it grasps reality. We shall seek 
a justification, not from some source outside knowledge, but 
in the act of knowledge itself. This should not surprise the 
student. The whole point is that this is the only possible 
means of attacking the problem. There can be no other. For 
example, what reason could you possibly give for affirming 
that the sun is shining? You could not demonstrate it directly 
to anyone who denied it. The evidence is immediate. No dem- 
onstration is possible. At this point in epistemology you have 
one means, as a human being, of contacting reality—namely, 
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knowledge; and if the act of knowledge itself does not tell you 
it is seizing upon reality, nothing else will. An immediate judg- 
ment must carry with it its own justification, or lapse into the 
state of irrationality where no reasons can be given. 

You might say at this point that we are going to make the 
act of knowledge do two things at once—grasp reality and 
realize the fact that it is grasping reality. We are affirming 
precisely that. Man, because he has an intellect, can not only 
know but also through consciousness can know the nature of 
his act of knowing. 


Consciousness and Reflection 


Perhaps the best way to approach consciousness is to do 
away with it for a moment. The person who partakes of intoxi- 
cating beverages to an extreme degree gradually dulls his con- 
sciousness or power of reflection. And what results? He is no 
longer aware of what he is doing. He can even approach the 
state where he is no longer aware of himself at all, and then 
we will call him “unconscious.” It is true that the man loses 
sight of worries that may oppress him, but at the same time he 
loses sight of all his other actions too. 

By indirection, then, we can see what conscioushess is. It is 
an awareness of ourselves in our activities, a bending back of 
ourselves upon ourselves acting. Through it, we know some 
acts as pleasant, some as painful; we know some as loving, 
some as hating, some finally as knowing. In short, direct con- 
sciousness accompanies, is concomitant with, or, even better, is 
almost identical with, our other psychic activity. 

We are not saying, however, that, simply because we are 
conscious beings, our attention is always riveted on ourselves. 
There are two types of consciousness, which, for lack of better 
names, we can call direct and reflex. Actually, the same things 
are known in both, but the attention is focused differently. It 
is something like taking pictures of a man standing twenty 
feet in front of a tree. If I focus on the man, the tree becomes 
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blurred, and vice versa; but both pictures reveal the same two 
objects, one clearly, the other obscurely. 

Consciousness of our actions is much the same. If I am 
working on a difficult mathematical problem, all my attention 
is centered on the data of the problem and the methods pro- 
posed for its solution. I am scarcely aware that I am thinking 
deeply at all. But awareness of my thought is there nonethe- 
less, for, without it, the problem would be making no impres- 
sion on me. However, if the problem continues to befuddle 
me over a long period, then where is my attention? It shifts 
suddenly from the problem and settles on the mental struggle 
I am experiencing. In short, the problem yields the center of 
attention to the difficulty and struggle of my own mental ac- 
tivity. (At this point, the imperfect reflection of sense may 
also begin to tell me that my back is aching and my collar is 
too tight.) In direct consciousness, then, we are aware of our- 
selves acting and of the object of the act, but the beam of 
attention is centered on the object itself. Reflex consciousness 
swings the light the other way and places “myself acting” in 
the center of the stage, with the object of the action lingering 
obscurely as part of the scenery. It takes “myself in action” 
and makes it the object of a new act of knowledge. 

Since reflex consciousness makes us explicitly aware of all 
types of our psychic activity, there is clearly room for more 
and less perfect forms of it. Naturally, the most perfect form 
of consciousness is our knowledge of ourselves in the very act 
of knowing. Here it is not a case of the intellect realizing acts 
of another faculty (for example, the will), but of the intellect 
aware of itself in its act of judgment. Since this type of con- 
sciousness plays the most significant role in our justification of 
knowledge, we shall reserve for it the title of “perfect reflec- 
tion.” By this term we understand the intellect’s reflex con- 
sciousness of itself in its judgments. 

In reflection, then, we have the first positive instrument 
which we shall use in justifying knowledge, for nature has 
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given us a consciousness that takes the much disputed act of 
knowledge and makes it an object of study. 

Nothing we have said about consciousness need be new 
to any student because it has all been gathered from a single 
source: personal experience. We cannot prove that conscious- 
ness is that way, we simply see it by self-analysis. That does 
not mean that we cannot explain the phenomenon of con- 
sciousness, but, if we do, we are not acting as epistemologists. 
The explanation of how all this can take place rests on the 
shoulders of philosophical psychology. 

It might be wise, however, to outline at this point some ex- 
planation for the characteristically human operation of reflec- 
tion. Our only caution is that we shall not presuppose or use 
the theoretical explanation in the following section of this 
chapter, where we shall actually reflect on our knowing proc- 
ess. 


Reflection and Man’s Higher Nature 


Practically all who have undertaken a study of man in the 
course of human thought, have placed him on an eminence 
above the rest of material creation. His actions alone merited 
him that eminence, but they also led to the knowledge of un- 
derlying principles which set man in his nature apart from 
and above his surroundings. We do not mean that all his ac- 
tions are of themselves superior in type to the actions of other 
animals. In fact, there seems to be little difference between our 
sensations and theirs, except for the fact that man’s sensation 
is dynamically ordained toward intellectual knowledge. 

But certain human operations led philosophers to say that 
there was in man some higher principle, spiritual in character. 
One of those operations we have just examined—namely, con- 
sciousness. In that action the soul is transparent to itself, it 
bends back on itself completely and engulfs itself. Those 
things no material agent can accomplish, since material ob- 
jects are always characterized by parts, and nothing made of 
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parts can completely return on itself. The parts would get in 
the way of each other. 

Without our going too much into detail here, one truth 
stands out prominently. Man is complex, not only in his action, 
but in his nature. He is not all spirit, he is not all matter. He 
is both. But paradoxically, the composition of his nature is 
welded, so to speak, in the over-all unity of the human person. 
Man is not two beings; he is one, and one to the core, one in 
his very being. 

This truth leads to some important conclusions. Our body 
does not act, nor does our soul act, properly speaking, but man 
acts. Our intellect does not know things, nor do our senses 
know things. Man knows things through his intellect and 
through his senses. Nor in turn is our intellect conscious, but 
man again is conscious through his intellect. And what is this 
unitary man conscious of, except unitary man? 

Let us not, therefore, as epistemologists, cleave man in two, 
so that we first try to justify the intellect’s knowledge, and then 
that of the senses. When man knows, both intellect and sense 
are locked in a harmonious union. It is not, then, the intellect 
of the epistemologist which justifies itself, but man, who, 
through consciousness, justifies man’s knowledge. 

One more notion must be treated in preparation for our 
justification of knowledge. Just how are we going to use our 
consciousness? What will take place in consciousness? Natu- 
rally, the answer to these questions will be conditioned by 
what consciousness is and what its object is. 

As we know, consciousness is a type of knowledge. It is 
well fitted, therefore, as an instrument to examine or analyze 
things—not that it serves as a catalyst to break down any 
reality, but rather as a microscope which brings into bold re- 
lief what was seen obscurely. And what do we analyze through 
consciousness? Not an idea of knowledge, not an idea at all, 
but rather knowledge itself, in its living grip on reality which 
is possessed in judgment. Here if any place shall we find the 
justification of knowledge. 
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Our method should therefore be clear. 


(1) We are not starting with any preconceived positive 
doubts about the validity of human thought or sensation. 


(2) Rather, we have seen the necessity of acknowledging 
the basic validity of all man’s knowing powers. 


(3) We shall attempt a philosophic justification of the va- 
lidity of these powers without appeal to any syllogism, argu- 
ment or proof. 


(4) Our justification will proceed solely through the use of 
reflection, as a means to determine why man’s knowledge, in- 
volving sense and intellect, is valid. If knowledge does not 
carry within itself its own justification, to be revealed in con- 
scious reflection, then there can be none, for we have seen 
that no other method is possible. 
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Restatement of the Problem 


Ir sHoutp be clear by now that our claims are not ex- 
travagant. The approach and method that we are using is a 
middle road between two extreme epistemological positions. 
We do not feel that a philosopher can completely ignore the 
problem of knowledge. The validity of his natural reasoning 
powers is too fundamental, too essential to his explanation of 
reality; for as the philosopher gazes at himself and the world 
about him and attempts to progress from wonder and bewil- 
derment to explanation and understanding, he has only one 
path to travel—that is, the path of rational analysis of facts and 
experiences. He cannot afford to ignore the problem of knowl- 
edge and dogmatically refuse to consider any difficulties, be- 
cause he would be building his philosophy on a foundation of 
sand. 

On the other hand, it would be ridiculous for a philosopher 
to attempt the impossible and try to prove by a syllogistic 
argumentation that knowledge is valid. History clearly teaches 
one lesson: there is no formal proof for the validity of knowl- 
edge. Furthermore, a rational analysis of the problem only 
confirms the verdict of history. This is important. We make no 
claim to proving the validity of knowledge by a real demon- 
stration. 

And yet we do claim that we can justify knowledge. A justi- 
fication that is not a proof may seem at first to be verbal 
sleight of hand. But it is not. We proceed by reflection and 
analysis of the judgment and in this way we can give the 
reasons for the validity of knowledge. This is a justification 
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that is not a proof. Upon conclusion of this reflection and 
analysis, we can answer difficulties against the realist position 
and explain the fact of error on the basis of this position. 

This, then, is the middle road that we must travel. We do 
not dogmatically refuse to consider any difficulties against the 
objectivity of knowledge and yet we do not attempt to prove 
something which it is impossible to prove. We begin by ac- 
knowledging the basic validity of our knowing powers and we 
confirm this acknowledgment by reflection and analysis. 

Now, in our justification we wish by reflection to examine 
the act of knowledge itself, analyze it and bring to light all 
that the nature of knowledge demands. We shall find in know]- 
edge itself by our reflection and analysis the actual reinforce- 
ment of our spontaneous convictions. Knowledge will be its 
own justification. 

A chemist in the laboratory also analyzes. When, for exam- 
ple, he analyzes water, he breaks it down by experimentation 
into its component parts of hydrogen and oxygen. This is what 
analysis is: a breaking down, a taking apart. When we speak 
of the analysis that a philosopher makes, we mean something 
that is very similar and yet something that is very different. In 
our present consideration, the object of the analysis will be 
the act of knowledge itself. Knowledge, then, the thing ana- 
lyzed, has to become present to the intellect. This, as we have 
seen, is accomplished by reflection, that amazing power that 
man’s intellect has to know itself. Now, once the act of knowl- 
edge has become an objective rez lity grasped by the intellect, 
the intellect can analyze knowledge, not experimentally as in 
the laboratory, but intellectually by seeing all that is latent in 
knowledge itself. 


The Reflective Justification of Knowledge 


Let us reflect on a few of those myriad judgments in which 
there is a natural conviction that we are attaining’ an extra- 
mental reality. We make them every day and we make many 
types. In fact, the different types of judgments that we make 
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can be distinguished one against the other according to what 
is known, and the psychological process by which it is known. 
These elaborate distinctions, however, need not detain us here. 
Any judgment which carries for us the conviction of truth and 
certitude will suffice for our purposes. Examples will be given 
here but each one may use’ whatever particular instances he 
wishes. 

During the course of a day or a week or a lifetime, every 
normal man makes certain intellectual assents whose truth he 
never doubts. He may affirm his own existence or state that 
the sun is shining or that it is hot or that a certain being is a 
man. He may define the meaning of animal or describe a par- 
ticular plant or make clear the location of London. These or 
similar naturally certain judgments are a matter of experience. 
Everyone can find parallels in his own life. 

Now let us through reflection turn the light of the intellect 
on the intellect itself making these judgments. One thing im- 
mediately becomes evident: the one reason why we state that 
we exist and that London is in England is because reality is 
that way. Being is the lord of the intellect; and whenever we 
make a judgment that we know is true and certain, it is be- 
cause being is so presented to the intellect that reality deter- 
mines, forces and constrains us to assent to it. There can be no 
turning back at this point because in the field of knowledge- 
content the intellect is the servant, reality the master, and it 
is reality which dictates to the intellect, not vice versa. (We 
do not mean to affirm here that the intellect makes no contribu- 
tion to knowledge, that it is entirely passive. The intellect is 
active and gives to all intellectual knowledge an immaterial 
character. But the content of true knowledge—what we know— 
is determined by reality. ) 

This is even clearer when we reflect on judgments that en- 
tail pleasure and pain. When, for example, an exam day ar- 
rives, no matter how much it galls me and upsets me, no 
matter how much it ruins my dinner, I cannot bring my intel- 
lect to affirm that there is no exam. That exam is a reality, a 
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being, and once clearly presented to the intellect, it is impos- 
sible for me to deny its existence. That reality demands my 
assent to it. Through reflection, then, we can immediately see 
one undeniable fact: the intellect is the faculty of the real. 

To make this even clearer, let us reflect on a few judgments 
that no sane man would ever affirm as true and certain. I 
could not, without long and tedious investigation, bring myself 
to affirm with intrinsic conviction that there are, for example, 
exactly a hundred fish in the Hudson River or exactly five 
thousand leaves on a tree. My intellect balks and refuses to 
affirm any such thing. Those facts for me at this moment, even 
though they may be true, are an unknown. Why? Because the 
evidence is not present for me, for my intellect, to make that 
assent. And until there is that reality present to me, I can make 
no certain assent—just as it is true that, once a reality is clearly 
presented, I am drawn to assent. 

This can also be seen to be true if I take a case in which at 
first I am uncertain and then gradually become more and more 
certain. That figure at a distance looks as if it may be a man, 
but I am not sure. There is some reality there, though what it 
is I do not know. But as I approach closer and closer, through 
the medium of my senses, that reality becomes more and more 
clearly presented to my intellect until at last it forces me to 
assent with certainty that it is a man. It is always reality that 
determines what I know. 

It should be clear that in the preceding analysis we have 
not been concentrating on any particular judgment nor any 
particular type of judgment. We have found rather that reality 
is the determining element in all judgments which involve an 
intellectual assent. That is to say, whenever the intellect finally 
makes an assent, whether that assent be certain or probable, 
it is always the clarity of the being or reality in question that 
guides the judgment. If no real judgment is made, that is to 
say, if the intellect considers only the possibility of making 
some proposition or enunciation, there is obviously no question 
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of objective evidence and consequently no question of a real 
affirmation. 

However, it should be remembered that there are many dif- 
ferent types of reality and many different ways in which reality 
is known. There are then further problems concerning the vari- 
ous kinds of certitude and objective evidence involved in the 
act of judgment. In Chapter Six, we will attempt to deal with 
these problems by studying in detail the different types of 


judgments that men make. 


Summary 


By taking different judgments that are naturally true and 
certain, we can see by reflection one undeniable fact: the in- 
tellect in knowing is determined by reality. We can confirm 
this by reflecting on judgments that are not true and certain. 
In these cases, we can see that our hesitancy or our ignorance 
is due to the fact that there is no reality clearly presented to 
the intellect forcing it to assent. Reflection and analysis have 
uncovered the reason for the validity of knowledge. By intel- 
lectually examining the intellect knowing, we can clearly see 
that it is always reality that determines what we know. 


Definitions Derived from the Justification 


All this can be summed up in one classic phrase: the crite- 
rion of truth is objective evidence. This phrase is merely a 
label for all that we have said up to this point. By criterion, 
we mean a measure or norm. Objective evidence means reality 
as presented to the intellect. In other words, this phrase means 
that a judgment is true when it expresses reality, that what we 
know as true and certain is dictated by the real. A continua- 
tion of our analysis will show that our justification has also re- 
vealed much concerning the nature of truth and certitude. 

We do not intend in these few paragraphs to prove that 
there is such a thing as truth and certitude. As the student 
will remember, we saw from the very beginning that it was 
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impossible for us to deny that the human intellect can attain 
truth and certitude. The process that we followed in our justi- 
fication of man’s knowing powers was to reinforce our spon- 
taneous convictions through reflection and analysis. Now, after 
this reflection and analysis, it is possible for us to refine our 
notions of truth and certitude, to clarify our knowledge about 
them and to form accurate scientific definitions of these no- 
tions. We are, so to speak, in the position of a man who takes 
apart an electric fan to see how it works. He was convinced of 
the existence of the electric fan before he started, and his care- 
ful examination of it has not made him any more convinced of 
its existence. He does, however, have a much clearer notion of 
what an electric fan is. So, too, from the very beginning we 
realized the existence of truth and certitude. Now, after our 
reflective analysis, we see more clearly what we mean by these 
terms and we can define them accurately and scientifically. 

Our reflective analysis has shown us that objective reality is 
the norm of true and certain knowledge. A judgment is true 
when reality determines its content. We can, therefore, scien- 
tifically define logical truth as: the conformity of the judgment 
of the intellect to reality; that is, logical truth is had when 
there is no positive distortion between our judgment about 
things and the things themselves. 

Error is, of course, the exact opposite of logical truth. It is a 
positive non-conformity between the mind and reality. That is, 
what we judge, what we know, what is found in the intellect 
does not correspond with reality; it does not express the way 
reality actually is. Error, then, is a positive non-conformity be- 
tween the judgment of the intellect and reality. 

Logical truth should be distinguished from moral truth and 
ontological truth. Moral truth is the opposite of a lie and is a 
conformity between what is said and what is thought to be 
true. When we speak of a person telling the truth—that is, not 
lying—we are speaking of moral truth. Ontological truth is a 
conformity of a thing to an idea of it (human or divine). In 
this sense of the word, a house could be said to be “true” if 
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it corresponded to the idea an architect had in building it. We 
are not concerned here with either moral truth or ontological 
truth, except to note that they are different from logical truth. 
Our investigation of human knowing considers only logical 
truth. 

We can also, at this point, give an accurate definition of 
certitude. When we are certain, we make an assent, an affirma- 
tion in which there is no fear of error; and, as we have seen, 
the reason why we do this is because the objective evidence 
is our criterion of truth. To put it another way, because the 
reality in question is so clearly presented to us, we know we 
are right in placing a given judgment. Formal certitude, then, 
can be accurately defined as: a firm assent of the intellect, 
without fear of error, because reality is presented to us clearly 
enough to warrant our assent. The explanation of the different 
types of certitude will be taken up in Chapter Six, in the sec- 
tions entitled “Can You Be Certain, More or Less?” and “It 
Isn’t Always So Simple.” 
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CHAPTER SIX: 


Human Problems 


ae 


The intelligence of man is, by nature and by pre- 
disposition, intuitive. It is made to see the truth in one 
ylance. However, since man is not an angel, his intelli 
vence is bound up with his senses. And because it depends 
on sense knowledge it cannot at once contemplate all 
truth in a few primary intuitions. It starts from some in 
tuitions of its own—which are rather poor in content—and 
proceeds laboriously from the knowledge of one sensible 
reality to another until it acquires enough material to be- 
hold something of the profound truth contained in the 
intuition with which this process began. 


Thomas Merton: The Ascent to Truth (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 1951), p. 203. 


Principles Come First 


THE First step in our philosophic justification of 
knowledge has been made. We have seen that we can and do 
justify the basic validity of our knowing powers through a 
philosophical analysis of the act of knowledge. It should be 
emphasized again and again that this justification through 
philosophic reflection is by no means a proof in the sense of 
a real demonstration. It consists simply in the intellect’s exam- 
ining the act of knowledge and seeing that what we know is 
determined through the data of sensation by reality. True and 
certain knowledge is had when the intellect is in contact with 
being, when reality is so clearly presented to us that it war- 
rants our assent. That which is, being, is the norm and measure 
of every valid act of knowledge. 

What we have accomplished thus far is merely the first step 
in the scientific justification that we are making. Another es- 
sential point has yet to be treated. We have yet to show that 
the problem of human error can be answered and consistently 
explained in the light of all that we have said up to this point. 
In other words, we have yet to point out that it is only when 
you hold that true knowledge is caused by objective reality 
that you can explain what false knowledge is. This second 
important element in our justification will be found in Chapter 
Seven, first section: “Men Make Mistakes,” 

But, before we go on, three important observations and 
warnings are called for. The previous section has shown that 
what we know is determined by the real. This is true of all 
valid human knowledge. But the student must realize that we 
are not attempting to claim that man is infallible in every act 
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of knowledge, or that man can know everything that is, or 
that man has the same type of certitude about everything that 
he knows. Error is a fact, an undeniable fact, and it was the 
fact of error that spurred us on to examine that mysterious 
thing in man we call knowledge. No problem is ever solved 
by denying a’ fact. A mechanic cannot figure out why a car is 
not running by denying the fact that it is out of order. So too 
our justification of man’s knowing activity has by no means 
denied that mistaken judgments are made. As has already been 
pointed out, how and why they are made will be treated later 
and will form an integral part of the justification we are 
making. 

In like manner, we have not denied, nor can we, that man’s 
knowing powers, sense and intellect, are limited. Man is not 
God and no epistemology should attempt to make him God. 
In fact, it is one of the tasks of epistemology to explain the 
limitations of each knowing power that man has, so that he 
can use them correctly. We should not expect our eyes to work 
as our intellect works, nor should we use our eyes on tasks 
that were designed for the intellect. The functions and limita- 
tions of each knowing power will be explained as we proceed. 

So, too, the judgments that I exist and that the sun will rise 
tomorrow may both be true and certain judgments, but we 
do not claim to have the same type of certitude in both of 
them. In one, we would be much more willing to admit that 
we were wrong than in the other. This fact of different types 
of certitude and its explanation will be treated in the second 
section of this chapter, “Can You Be Certain, More or Less?” 


The Meaning of First Principles 


With these few observations to keep our ideas clear, we can 
now proceed to a question which is intimately connected with 
the fact that the intellect is the faculty of being: the question 
of the first principles. That there are many meanings of the 
word “principle” should be clear from our ordinary manner of 
speaking. We speak, for example, of a man acting on principle 
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and we say of some that they have no moral principles at all. 
The word “principle,” in this sense, means an intellectual judg- 
ment which affirms that a certain type of activity should or 
should not be done. It also carries with it the notion of a be- 
ginning, something-that comes before another, something that 
gives rise to a definite course of action. So, when a man acts on 
principle, the general proposition of what should be done is 
formed first, then the individual acts follow. When a man acts 
on the principle that the necessary comes before the pleasura- 
ble, he is first intellectually convinced of the truth of this judg- 
ment and then he works to support his family before enjoying 
himself, and he goes to church on Sunday before going to the 
beach. 

Now, when we speak of first principles in philosophy, we 
mean something that is similar to these notions and yet very 
different. And, in all of philosophy, it is most important that 
we see precisely the meaning of the words we are using and 
that we do not allow overtones from other uses of the words 
to creep into our thinking. Many philosophic difficulties are 
caused by a slipshod understanding of a word, just as many 
philosophic disagreements arise from having different mean- 
ings for the same term. After all, the words are only the tools 
and are relatively unimportant; the big thing is the meaning, 
the idea, the intellectual grasp of reality. 

The principles we are speaking of here are four in number: 
the principle of non-contradiction: a thing cannot both be and 
not be under the same aspect at the same time; the principle 
of sufficient reason: every being must have a sufficient reason 
for its existence; the principle of causality: every contingent 
being must have an efficient cause; and the principle of final- 
ity: every being acts for an end. We shall treat explicitly only 
the first three of these principles. The fourth, that of finality, 
would take us too far afield into metaphysics for our present 
purposes. 

Now, the first thing to be noted about these principles is 
that they, as principles, exist only in the mind. You can find an 
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individual being or beings in reality and you can find an 
individual cause or causes in reality but you cannot find the 
principle of causality existing in reality, for it is an intellectual 
judgment that we affirm and that we see must be true of every 
individual case to which it applies. The same is true of the 
other principles; they are all judgments about reality made by 
the mind. 

These judgments are called principles because they are be- 
ginnings in knowledge. Further knowledge flows from them 
either mediately through argumentation or immediately 
through analysis. Here we are at the heart of metaphysics, 
which in turn is at the heart of philosophy. For such truths as 
the existence of God and the spirituality of the soul are nothing 
but an application of these principles, and they will be proven 
more or less readily depending on our understanding of the 
real meaning and importance of these principles. 

These are called first principles because they are irreducible 
to other principles or truths. There is nothing simpler nor more 
evident to which they can be reduced nor can they be proved 
by any other truths. They can only be seen to be true in them- 
selves. They are the very basis, the very rock bottom of all 
thought. For example, I can prove the existence of God by 
showing that He is the only possible adequate and sufficient 
reason for some existing contingent being, and that, since the 
contingent being exists, then God must exist. But I cannot 
prove the principle of sufficient reason by appealing to some 
other truth. I can only analyze it and see that it stands in 
itself, that it is its own justification. 

We can see, then, a little more clearly what we mean by 
these first principles. They are four in number: the principle 
of non-contradiction, the principle of sufficient reason, the 
principle of causality and the principle of finality. They are, 
first of all, judgments. These judgments are called principles 
because they are at the beginning of organized philosophic 
knowledge; they give rise to the knowledge of other truths. 
They are called first principles because they are first in their 
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own order; they are known to be true and certain in them- 
selves. Once we know and understand what they mean, we 
cannot possibly deny them. They are self-evident. 

One point must be made clear immediately. When we speak 
of these first principles, we are by no means trying to say that 
these fundamental truths are the very first that a man knows 
in point of time. Nor are we trying to say that a man is born 
with these truths clearly formed in his intellect. This is obvi- 
ously not true. In fact, many men go through life without ever 
explicitly formulating these principles and most students at the 
beginning of philosophy have never heard of them. 

The first thing that a man knows is something in the external 
world in which he lives. What it is, differs for every man and 
most of us do not remember the first things we knew. But that 
is of no importance. This much we can say: when a man knows 
some external fact, at the same time—dimly, it may be true— 
he knows that he knows. He may not explicitly advert to this 
and say to himself, “I know that I know,” but he knows it 
nonetheless. He can make this knowledge of himself knowing 
definite and explicit any time he chooses. We saw all this when 
we treated of consciousness and reflection. 

Now, much the same thing is true with regard to these first 
principles. We make some judgment concerning the external 
world and in this judgment we know these first principles— 
dimly and in a confused manner, it is true, but nonetheless we 
know them. And we can obtain clear, explicit and certain 
knowledge of them any time we choose to take the trouble and 
reflect. 


The Principle of Non-Contradiction 


Let us take the principle of non-contradiction. I affirm that 
the sun is shining. Immediately, I know that something is, the 
sun. I know being and I know the difference between being 
and non-being so that I can readily and spontaneously assert 
that being is and non-being is not, which demands that I as- 
sent that being is not non-being. This last judgment—being is 
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not non-being—is the principle of non-contradiction. This same 
truth can be stated as follows: Being cannot both be and not 
be at the same time under the same aspect. This last must be 
true if being differs from non-being, inasmuch as being is and 
non-being is not. Note well that the preceding is not a proof 
of the principle of non-contradiction. It is merely showing by 
reflection that the principle of non-contradiction is implied in 
every judgment and that, when it is made clear and explicit, 
it is impossible to deny it. It is seen to be true in itself. 

We can also show, in a negative way, that, if the principle 
of non-contradiction is denied, it would be impossible to make 
any true and certain judgment. I could not affirm with certi- 
tude that I am now seated in the rear of the classroom if it 
were possible for me, at the same time, to be seated in the 
front. Nor could I even be certain that I exist if it were pos- 
sible for me not to exist at the same time I do exist, or, in 
other words, if I could be and not be at the same time. 


The Principle of Sufficient Reason 


The principle of sufficient reason is seen to be true in much 
the same way. The student must realize that all these funda- 
mental principles are merely making explicit and definite all 
that we know when we know being. In analyzing them, we 
will aways be emphasizing being and our knowledge of being. 
That is why we consider them immediately after showing that 
the intellect is the faculty of the real, the faculty of being. 

The principle of sufficient reason states that every being has 
a sufficient reason for its existence. This principle is often mis- 
understood because of a confused idea of the meaning of the 
words “sufficient reason.” We do not mean to imply that we 
can know why God made everything that is. That is not true 
and it is not the meaning of sufficient reason. The phrase, as 
we use it, means simply: that by which a thing is. We could 
state the principle just as accurately by saying that every being 
has that by which it is, or again every being has that by which 
it differs from non-being. This is the meaning and the only 
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meaning implied by the use of the words “sufficient reason.” 
Once this is understood, the principle can be seen to be evi- 
dent in itself, for being is not non-being and it differs from 
non-being. This immediately implies that there is in being that 
by which it is different from non-being or that every being has 
that by which it isthe principle of sufficient reason. Once 
again we see that this principle is implied in our knowledge 
of being and that we have merely crystallized our knowledge 
by reflection. 


The Principle of Efficient Causality 

The principle of sufficient reason applies, as you now realize, 
to all being, to each and every thing. Every thing must have 
the sufficient reason for its being. Yet we notice that there 
are beings which do not exist absolutely but come to be. For 
example, apple trees come to be through a rather long process. 
There first must be the coming to be of the seed which comes 
to be the young tree which comes to be the mature apple tree 
which finally comes to be old and dies. The expression “com- 
ing to be,” then, can apply both to an initial coming to be as 
well as to any case of coming to be other than it is (change). 
Every change implies, does it not, that the thing in question 
is to some extent coming to be what it was not or coming not 
to be what it was? Now, there must be a sufficient reason for 
this coming to be, must there not? It cannot come from noth- 
ing. From nothing, nothing comes. When, therefore, a thing 
begins to be initially, it cannot be the sufficient reason for its 
coming to be. It did not, by supposition, previously exist. How 
could it be the reason for its own existence when it did not 
exist? You cannot get something from nothing. The sufficient 
reason for its coming to be must be sought in some other being 
which is the cause of the latter’s coming to be. 

Obviously if there were a being which did not come to be 
either initially or through a process of change, such a being 
would have the sufficient reason for its existence within itself, 
within its own being. To such a being the principle of sufficient 
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reason would apply, but the principle of causality would not 
apply. This is actually the case in regard to God, as can be 
and is shown in the philosophical study called metaphysics. 

But in regard to any being which comes to be one must 
seek the sufficient reason for its coming to be in a cause. You 
can see, then, why a cause is defined as: that which has a 
positive influence on the production of something. And an 
efficient cause will be that which by its action has a positive 
influence on the production of something. The coming to be, 
which is the production, is the result of the action of some 
other being, ox, as frequently is the case, of some other beings. 
Thus, whether or not in any particular case I know what the 
cause or causes are, I do know this: I know that there cannot 
be a coming to be without there being a cause of this coming 
to be. This is the principle of causality. It is this principle 
which we indirectly affirm almost continually in such common 
phrases as: “What was the cause of that?” “How did that hap- 
pen?” “Well, there must be some reason for it!” 

To express it more technically: a thing cannot come to be 
(either in regard to its very being or in regard to its under- 
going change) without there being something which by its 
positive influence produces this coming to be. 

The principle of causality is a principle, then, because it is 
fundamental. It tells me that in cases of “coming to be” there 
must be a cause of that coming to be. This principle is not 
only fundamental; it is also analytically evident. That is, it is 
based on an analysis of being. A being must have a sufficient 
reason for its existence; and a being which comes to be cannot, 
prior to its coming to be, be what it is not, and cannot give 
itself what it does not have; and consequently the reason for 
its coming to be must be sought elsewhere. 


Summary 


We have seen, then, what the first principles are. They are 
intellectual judgments that form the basis of further organized 
knowledge, and so are called principles. They are primary in 
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their own order and are seen to be necessarily true in them- 
selves, and so are called first principles. We have also seen an 
explanation of three of them: the principle of non-contradic- 
tion, the principle of sufficient reason, and the principle of 
causality. 

One more point remains. There is a tendency among some 
to look on these principles as principles of thought alone. But 
they are much more than that. Since they are founded in being, 
and since we have seen that the intellect is the faculty of 
being, they also express the way reality must be. They are not 
only principles of thought; they are principles of being. 
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Can You Be Certain, More or Less? 


THE CONSIDERATION we have just made of the first prin- 
ciples of being immediately gives rise to a further question for 
the inquiring epistemologist. We have seen a reflective justifi- 
cation of human knowing and have made a study of the prin- 
ciples of non-contradiction, sufficient reason and causality. 
With regard to these principles, we saw that they were abso- 
lutely certain and without exception. But does this mean that 
all knowledge is absolutely certain or are there rather different 
types of knowledge and varying degrees of certitude? This is 
the general question we will consider in the rest of this section. 

First of all, we will take up three different types of certitude: 
metaphysical, physical and moral, and the difference between 
these and probability or opinion. Another section will deal 
with certitudes in which the objective reality in question is 
more complex. It will consider testimonial and historical cer- 
titude, statistical certitude and the argument from a conver- 
gence of probabilities. A further section will deal with truth 
and certitude in practical judgments—that is, judgments about 
acting here and now. Finally, we shall conclude this chapter 
with a justification of deduction and induction. 


The Problem of Certitude 


The purpose of this chapter is neither to prove that there is 
such a thing as certitude, nor, through reflective analysis, to 
justify the fact of certitude. The first is an impossible task and 
the second has already been done. However, there still remains 
a problem with regard to certitude which a little reflection will 
reveal. I am certain of many types of judgment—for example, 
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“Being is not non-being,” “God exists,” “The sun will rise to- 
morrow morning,” “This bus driver will not attempt to murder 
me this morning.” I am certain of all these and yet there is a 
difference in my certitude. It is impossible that I be mistaken 
about the first: “Being is not non-being,” and also the second: 
“God exists.” But what about the third? Suppose there were 
to be a miracle and God so suspended the operation of na- 
ture’s activity that the sun did not rise tomorrow morning. 
Here and now, placing the judgment that the sun would rise 
tomorrow morning, I would be wrong. The last example also 
raises difficulties, for an occasional bus driver has been known 
to murder his passengers. 

It is possible, ther:, for us to have certain knowledge in 
which there is a possibility of being mistaken. In fact, we may 
even wonder whether our judgments about the sun and the 
bus driver are really certain or only probable. What are the 
differences between these various types of certitude? How do 
they differ from probability? These are the questions with 
which this present section is concerned. 


Metaphysical Certitude 


Let us examine the first judgments we considered, judg- 
ments like the principle of non-contradiction, causality, suffi- 
cient reason, and so forth. The student will remember that in 
the previous section, “Principles Come First,” we undertook 
an intensive study of these first principles of being. We saw 
that they are the very rock bottom of human thought. We 
could not prove them to be true and yet, on analysis, we saw 
that it is impossible to deny them; the mind immediately af- 
firms them because they are founded in being. These principles 
admit of absolutely no exception because they are valid for 
the whole field of being and beyond being there is nothing. 
Our assent to these principles, as a result, is absolutely cer- 
tain; there is not the slightest possibility of error. This type of 
certitude is called metaphysical certitude, and in these cases 
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the human mind has not the slightest doubt or hesitation in 
making an affirmation. 

Very few judgments, however, are placed with metaphysical 
certitude. It is limited almost exclusively to the first principles 
of being and propositions which can be reduced to these first 
principles (for instance, the existence of God). But that does 
not mean that man has only probability about everything else 
in life. The human mind is also capable of physical and moral 
certitude. Here, a word of caution is necessary. What we are 
doing in this section is analyzing the facts of our experience. 
The first thing we notice in the field of human experience with 
regard to certitude is that there are two extremes of knowl- 
edge. One is metaphysical certitude, in which we are abso- 
lutely certain and there is no chance of our being mistaken; 
the other is the field of probability, or opinion. I say, for ex- 
ample, that a Whippet is the best car on the market; in this 
case, I would not say I was certain at all. There are a number 
of good points to a Whippet, but there are good points to 
other cars too. I could easily be mistaken; I have only an 
opinion. 

However, between these two extremes there is a vast field 
of judgments which possess a certain amount of certitude but 
in which there is definitely a possibility of error. This is the 
field of physical and moral certitude. We by no means wish to 
convey the impression that these judgments are as certain as 
those which are metaphysically certain. They are not. But they 
are, nonetheless, vastly different from the other extreme, mere 
probability; for, although we do not have metaphysical certi- 
tude, we do seem to have the elements of some kind of cer- 
titude: a firm assent and a motive sufficient for the particular 
assent made. In other words, certitude is predicated of these 
three different types in a sense that is partly the same and 
partly different. It is the same, inasmuch as there is a firm 
assent and a sufficient motive for the particular assent made. 
It is different, inasmuch as only metaphysical certitude is abso- 
lutely certain while the others admit, in varying degrees, of 
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the possibility of error. In other words, the.notion of certitude 
is an analogous one. 


Physical Certitude 


With this caution in mind, we can now explain the other 
two types of certitude, physical and moral. When I make 
judgments such as “The sun will rise tomorrow” and “Hydro- 
gen and oxygen here and now will change into water,” the 
certitude of my judgment depends on more than the fact of 
being. It is conditioned, it depends on, the constancy of a 
physical law of nature. In other words, it is only because I 
know that the sun rises every morning and that hydrogen and 
oxygen always react in a definite way under certain conditions 
that I affirm these particular judgments in question. These 
physical laws about the activity of the sun (or, to be more 
exact, the activity of the earth) and the properties of hydrogen 
and oxygen are the reason, the motive, the objective evidence 
for my certitude. However, since the operation of the physical 
laws in question can be suspended by a direct intervention of 
God, there is always a possibility that I may make a mistake. 
But as we saw before, I still have certitude, because, although 
there is a possibility of error, it is known in the case in question 
to be a very remote possibility and it does not impede a firm 
assent. I also have a sufficient motive which is presented force- 
fully enough to compel my intellect to assent—that is, the 
physical law itself. I have certitude then; a lesser degree of 
certitude, it is true, but certitude nonetheless. This type of 
certitude is called physical certitude because it is based on the 
constant operation of a physical law. (The reason why the 
universe is contingent and why, therefore, its operations are 
contingent, is treated in cosmology and natural theology.) 

Here a word of caution is necessary about the whole ques- 
tion of physical laws. A metaphysician, applying the principle 
of finality, can readily show that there are physical laws in this 
universe, inasmuch as there must be in bodies an intrinsic 
determination to produce a definite effect. There is no diffi- 
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culty, then, as will be clearly seen in another part of philoso- 
phy, in proving that there are physical laws in the universe. 
But there is a difficulty when we come to the question of our 
knowledge of, and accurate formulation of, these objective 
laws. Some of them we certainly do know—for one, that hydro- 
gen and oxygen under certain conditions unite to form water. 
We can know laws like these by analyzing our experiences and 
we can philosophically justify them as laws by arguing (for 
example) that, since hydrogen and oxygen always react in a 
definite way under certain restricted conditions, the only suffi- 
cient reason for this constant activity is that it pertains to the 
nature of hydrogen and oxygen to react in this way. If it per- 
tains to their nature to react in this manner, then hydrogen 
and oxygen must always unite to form water or they would 
no longer be hydrogen and oxygen. There is no difficulty about 
our knowledge of these simple laws of nature. 

But when we come to other laws which the scientists are 
striving to formulate with precision, there is difficulty. Many 
matters with which the physical sciences deal are professedly 
complicated phenomena. In trying to explain these phenomena 
according to the principles of the particular science in ques- 
tion, the scientist frequently formulates explanations, “laws,” 
which are tentative, schematic and provisional. It is of the 
very nature of these explanations that they are not exact 
formulations of the objective physical laws in nature, and the 
scientist himself would be the first to admit this. That does not 
mean that there are no objective physical laws in these cases 
but only that our knowledge of them is a partial and an incom- 
plete knowledge. This partial knowledge is most fruitful in 
science and is by no means to be held in scorn, but it is obvi- 
ously not a sufficient knowledge of a physical law to give rise 
to physical certitude. 

There are, then, most definitely physical laws in nature; the 
metaphysician can prove this by the principle of finality. Some 
of these more obvious and simple laws we know through ex- 
perience, and we can philosophically justify them as laws by 
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arguing from the principle of sufficient reason that it must 
pertain to a particular nature to operate in this particular 
fashion. Other more complicated laws with which the physical 
sciences deal are frequently only schematic and partial formu- 
lations of the objective physical laws. In other words, in these 
cases, the objective law is there but we do not have an accu- 
rate knowledge of the law. These partial and incomplete for- 
mulations of the objective physical law cannot be the motive 
for true physical certitude. 

One last caution: the layman should exercise great care in 
using the data of science as a basis for argumentation. A thor- 
ough study of the particular science in question is frequently 
needed in order to understand the meaning of scientific state- 
ments, 


Moral Certitude 


We come now to the third type of certitude, moral certitude. 
Once again we find the elements of certitude, although here, 
too, there is a possibility of error. To repeat what we said be- 
fore, it is certitude but only analogously. 

The ordinary type of moral certitude is found very fre- 
quently during the course of a day. I place judgments such 
as “This bus driver will not try to murder me,” “This loaf of 
bread is safe to eat,” “This doctor will honestly try to find out 
what is wrong with me.” I am certain of judgments such as 
these, but there is a possibility of error either because of the 
nature of the matter in question or the free will of man. I 
know I place a firm assent from experience, and here too there 
is a motive which is sufficient to compel the mind to the par- 
ticular assent it makes—not with absolute certitude, of course 
(for only metaphysical certitude is absolute )—but with moral 
certitude. The motive in these cases is a complicated motive. 
It embraces both the ordinary way men act because of their 
natural tendencies and an appraisal of the particular circum- 
stances of place, time, person and surroundings. For example, 
when I affirm that this bus driver will not try to murder me, 
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my motive is the fact that ordinarily, because of his natural 
tendency, one person does not, unprovoked, murder another 
person; that in large cities drivers do not as a rule murder the 
passengers; and also my observation that this particular driver 
looks normal and is acting in a normal way. All of this together 
forms the complex motive for ordinary moral certitude. If the 
bus driver were exhibiting signs of lunacy or if he were not 
driving in the proper and accepted way, I would not be cer- 
tain at all that he would not try to murder me. 

We noted above, that part of the motive for moral certitude 
was the ordinary way men act because of their natural tenden- 
cies. This last phrase is important. The reason why we can 
have moral certitude about individual cases is because the 
general proposition “One person does not, unprovoked, murder 
another person” is almost universal. There are very few cases 
to which it does not apply, because men rarely act against the 
natural tendencies of their nature. They can do so, however, 
on occasion, because they have free will. 

We would not, however, have moral certitude about an indi- 
vidual case if we had only a statistical proposition about the 
way men act, such as “The majority of students on the campus 
work part time during school.” It is not because of any natural 
tendency that students work part time and, therefore, we 
could not say with certainty, on the basis of this general propo- 
sition, that this student works part time. 

In other words, we have a sufficient motive for moral cer- 
titude about individual cases, only when we know that it is 
because of a natural tendency that men generally act in this 
particular way. 

We shall consider the case of statistics at further length in 
the following section. There we shall see clearly that we can 
have a statistical certitude about the general proposition but 
never about individual cases. 

Such is moral certitude. It does not absolutely exclude all 
possibility of error but there is a firm assent and a motive 
sufficient for that assent. The motive is usually a complex one: 
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the way ordinary people act because of natural tendencies and 
an appraisal of the particular circumstances. However, because 
of the element of free will in the activities of human beings 
there is a possibility that in any given case a person will act 
in an unsuspected way. Hence there is always the possibility, 
in that sense, of error. 


Opinion and Probability 


Before concluding this treatment of certitude, we should also 
mention the difference between certitude and mere opinion. 
There is nothing that confuses the truth of a proposition more 
than the tendency some people have to confuse opinion with 
certitude. The state of opinion should obtain when one has 
some positive evidence but it is not so strong as to exclude the 
fear of error. For example, the judgment that Homer was born 
at Melos is an opinion. There is a good deal of evidence for 
Melos but there is also enough evidence for other places to 
prevent me from placing a firm and certain judgment. The 
motive does not force my assent to the particular judgment 
and I do not have certitude. 

Opinion plays a large part in our lives. With regard to many 
questions, either because of the complication of the evidence or 
because of our Jack of knowledge about some subject or fact, 
opinion is the best we can do. Man has to be satisfied with 
opinion and probability in many matters; it is part of the 
human condition. The danger we must try to avoid is giving 
in to the tendency we have to proclaim an opinion as a certain 
fact. 


Summary 


We have seen the three types of certitude and the difference 
between certitude and opinion. Metaphysical certitude ex- 
cludes all possibility of error because the evidence is the na- 
ture of being itself. Physical certitude admits of the possibility 
of error but there is no great danger of error. It is a condi- 
tioned certitude and the motive is an objective physical law of 
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nature. The same is true of moral certitude, except that the 
motive is a combination of the ordinary activity of men be- 
cause of their natural tendencies, and the particular circum- 
stances in question. With regard to the whole question of 
certitude we should emphasize again that certitude is not ap- 
plied to these three types in exactly the same way. It is an 
analogous idea. In the final analysis, we say that we have cer- 
tainty in the cases of physical and moral certitude because 
they differ so much from mere probability. In opinion and 
probability there is no firm assent and there is no motive which 
is sufficient for certitude. 
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It Isn't Always So Simple 


IN ovr positive justification of knowledge, we pur- 
posely chose judgments of fact which are the fruit of personal 
experience for our reflective examination. The knowledge of 
first principles, too, is an intellectual fund which is built by 
each individual through his own activity. Everyone will be 
aware, however, that much of our knowledge has a social char- 
acter. We frequently rely upon the work of others to come to 
conclusions of which we have no direct experience. In times 
such as ours, when gigantic industries have been built around 
means of communication such as the newspaper, radio and 
television, it is well to examine briefly what does constitute a 
valid motive of certitude in accepting the conclusions of others. 

Can we accept as true the words of news commentators, 
editorialists and the writers of history? These are surely impor- 
tant questions, since large blocks of public opinion are, for 
better or worse, formed through these media. Obviously the 
motives of certitude here will not be as simple as they are in 
cases of direct experience. But their very complexity makes a 
treatment of them imperative. 

Here we shall mention four types of certitude in which the 
motive is complex. The first three are: testimonial certitude, 
historical certitude and statistical certitude. We shall finally 
consider the certitude to be arrived at through a convergence 
of probabilities. We hope to give, not a complete treatment of 
these subjects, but merely the general principles underlying 
them, with a few practical hints for their application. 

Since testimonial and historical certitudes are closely related, 
we shall first briefly describe each. Then we shall proceed to 
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lay down the general norms which govern their validity, as 
well as a few general cautions to be observed in both. Lastly, 
we shall indicate some conditions which must be fulfilled in 
cases of historical testimony exclusively. 


Testimonial and Historical Certitudes 


A. Notions. Testimonial certitude deals with knowledge that 
is had through immediate testimony, when I make a certain 
judgment because of what I am told by someone who has him- 
self witnessed the fact or event. For example, I make a certain 
judgment that Paris exists, although I have never seen Paris, 
because I rely on the word of one who has been there. His- 
torical certitude is found when I make a certain judgment 
relying on the authority of a witness who obtained the infor- 
mation from one or more previous witnesses. In other words, 
I base my certitude on facts which my witness has not directly 
experienced, but which have passed through oral or written 
media. This is obviously the case with history and many of our 
news commentaries. (Gilbert J. Garraghan in A Guide to His- 
torical Method—N. Y., Fordham University Press, 1946, Part I, 
Chapter 3, “Certainty in History’—offers a very solid discussion 
of this question. ) 


B. General Norms. Both of the above certitudes rest on two 
important conditions for their validity. I must be able to verify 
that my witness or witnesses (1) are in a position to know the 
facts related and (2) are telling the truth. Clearly this verifica- 
tion will not always be easy, But the student should bear in 
mind that if he can even achieve moral certitude with regard 
to the knowledge and veracity of a witness, then he has valid 
foundation for human faith. Consequently, positive arguments 
to establish veracity are not always required. The lack of any 
positive reason for lying on the part of a witness, when coupled 
with the natural instinct to tell the truth, can give moral cer- 
titude of veracity. 
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C. General Cautions. It might prove helpful for the student 
to list a few general precautions to be observed in judging the 
knowledge and veracity of his witnesses: 


(1) The possession of learned degrees, diplomas, influential 
positions and the like, does not necessarily make a man a good 
witness. This is especially true since the over-all knowledge 
and veracity of a witness must be supplemented by an investi- 
gation of those qualities as they apply to particular events. 
For example, the expertness of a Far-Eastern scholar could be 
vitiated in a particular instance by the fact that he had large 
holdings in a single Chinese industry. 


(2) History and news commentaries usually supplement the 
narration of facts with an interpretative analysis of causes, 
trends and the like. However trustworthy be the knowledge 
and veracity of the witness regarding actual events, this need 
not necessarily apply to his further analyses. These latter, for 
the most part, must rest for their validity on the intrinsic evi- 
dence offered to support them. 


(3) Practically all written and oral narrations of events will 
be cloaked in more or less emotional language. This does not 
mean that the narrator will talk about his emotions, but he will 
show them in his choice of words. The listener therefore must 
not confuse the actual narration of events with the emotions 
of the narrator. And insofar as feelings about facts imply an 
interpretation of them, the listener must always ask whether 
his witness’ emotions are actually justifiable. Typical of this 
matter are sensationalist editorials which convey facts in a 
highly interpretative fashion, although the emotions communi- 
cated can frequently be ethically and aesthetically unjusti- 
fiable. 


(4) In many matters of a diplomatic or political nature, it 
is difficult to get all the facts necessary for a valid judgment. 
Even truthful people who are in a position to know all the 
facts of a given case simply do not always tell everything that 
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they know. There are various reasons for this, many of them 
valid, but the fact remains that many events would be put in 
a totally new light if more of the attendant circumstances were 
related. Ample proof of this is had after every major war, 
when previously concealed background material for major de- 
cisions is revealed. 


D. Particular criteria for history. As we have indicated, all 
of the above precautions should be observed in cases of testi- 
monial and historical certitudes. In cases of history proper, 
more detailed investigations will havé to be made. The reason 
for this is merely the fact that history normally involves a 
series of witnesses and the handing down of written docu- 
ments. I must therefore be able to determine that no one has 
tampered with the documents. This is a science in itself and 
requires a knowledge of style, language, textual criticism, and 
the like. We obviously cannot give an extensive treatment of 
this question here; suffice it to say that it is a necessary factor 
in establishing the truth of historical testimony. (Garraghan, 
op. cit., once again presents an excellent treatment of this 
question in Part III: “Appraising the Sources,” pp. 143 ff.) 


Statistical Certitude 


The third type of certitude which we want to examine is 
called statistical certitude. This is the certitude engendered by 
statistics when I accept as true the result of a survey or poll 
conducted by competent analysts. To have certitude in this re- 
gard, I must be able to verify the human veracity of the inves- 
tigator and his competence; that is, I have to be reasonably 
sure that he wants to find the truth and has the technical 
knowledge required to insure the use of correct statistical 
methods. In the use of statistical data, I must also understand 
the nature of statistics itself. Statistics never examines every 
individual case but only a representative sample, and its con- 
clusions are valid only for summaries and statistical predic- 
tions. For example, I could have valid statistical evidence for 


the judgment that the rate of divorce among white-collar 
workers in the United States over a number of years is 8%. 
But from the information alone I cannot predict that this indi- 
vidual white-collar worker is de facto divorced or, even worse, 
that he will be divorced. These few remarks should not how- 
ever leave the student with the impression that they describe 
at all adequately the statistical method. It is a very complex 
field and special study is needed to understand its uses and 
limitations. 


Certitude from the Convergence 
of Probabilities 

We come now to a consideration of the fourth means of 
arriving at certitude, where the motive for assent is a complex 
one. We refer to the use of the argument which John Henry 
Cardinal Newman called a convergence of probabilities. He 
maintained that a judgment grounded merely upon probabili- 
ties can, under a special condition, be validly true and certain. 
The special condition called for is that the component steps of 
the argument, though individually and independently no bet- 
ter than probable, converge and bear upon one judgment so 
uniquely that no other judgment is possible. This argument 
from a convergence of probabilities (the expression is New- 
man’s) is intended to be used both in speculative and practical 
matters, and is therefore of no small importance in everyday 
life. For this reason we treat of it here. While the main in- 
spiration of this argument is due to Cardinal Newman, we 
assume the full responsibility for the modifications we have 
introduced into it. 

Before going into any detailed treatment of the argument, 
let us briefly list the circumstances in which it could become 
operative in motivating true judgment: 


(1) That no direct and certain evidence or proof for the 
judgment elicited is either had or forthcoming. 
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(2) That there are a number of reasons for making the 
judgment in question. 


(3) That no one of these reasons in itself establishes the 
proposition as certainly true. 


(4) That each of these reasons is based on different and 
independent sources and is solidly probable in favor of the 
judgment to be made. 


(5) That each of these solidly piaheble: and independent 
reasons converges upon one judgment with such a cumulative 
force that the mind sees no other judgment is possible. 


Let us now consider these conditions in detail, in order to 
realize better the necessity of their fulfillment for the valid use 
of the convergence of probabilities. We said, first of all, that 
where direct and certain evidence is had or is obtainable, the 
argument from probabilities is not used. The reason for this is 
quite simple. If direct evidence is had, then the argument from 
probabilities is unnecessary; and if direct evidence is even ob- 
tainable, then it must be employed, no matter how much time 
or pain is required to get at the facts needed to establish a 
true and certain judgment. The reason for this is that the argu- 
ment from the convergence of probabilities is not a substitute 
for sincere, objective and painstaking inquiry into any matter 
in doubt. On the contrary, it supposes and demands a conscien- 
tious pursuit of the truth, trained competence to get at the 
facts, exhaustive investigation, constant good will, and finally 
mature and balanced reflection and discrimination. 

Judgments which a person might make “on a hunch,” or 
“using common sense,” or following his “intuition,” are not to 
be confused with a judgment grounded on the convergence of 
probabilities. This latter is not based on feeling or on any 
vague intuition but on reason and reasoning, since a reason 
which is not certainly true, but which is solidly probable, is a 
reason nonetheless. 

Furthermore, these solidly probable reasons must be many 
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and varied; that is, they must derive from different and inde- 
pendent sources. This point is underlined to call attention to 
the difference between two possible cases. A multitude of argu- 
ments and reasons can be developed from a single source, or 
from differing and independent sources. Ten people who read 
the same news item in the same newspaper give testimony to 
the same source of their information, the newspaper. If it is in 
error, the ten are in error. It could also happen that ten differ- 
ent people get their information from ten different but not 
independent sources of news. All ten may in this case get their 
information from different newspapers employing the same 
news-service. These are ten different sources, but not ten inde- 
pendent sources. If, however, ten different people in independ- 
ent ways get at and report a news item, there will be ten 
different and independent reasons for accepting the truth of 
the statement. 

However, solidly probable reasons which are merely differ- 
ent and independent are not enough to constitute a valid argu- 
ment from the convergence of probabilities. For this argument 
does not derive its validity from sheer accumulation of an im- 
pressive quantity of probabilities, nor is it based on a majority 
vote. It is not a question of adding up probable arguments 
“pro” and “con,” and finally seeing that there are more reasons 
for than against the proposition. On the contrary, a new factor 
must enter. And it is this new factor which gives the basis for 
the true and certain judgment. 

Let us see what this new factor is. It makes its entrance 
only after all the evidence has been sifted and evaluated, after 
possible difficulties and objections have been cleared up. If it 
is then seen that all solidly probable reasons converge on the 
same judgment with such a cumulative effect that no other 
judgment is possible, we finally have in this convergence the 
element which gives rise to a validly true and certain judg- 
ment. The justification of the truth lies precisely in the fact 
that the mind sees that no other judgment could explain the 
convergence. On the basis of the principle of sufficient reason 
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the only explanation for this unique convergence of reasons 
from many independent sources, all bearing on a single judg- 
ment, is that this judgment must be true. We have here a com- 
plicated source of truth, but a real one nonetheless, for any 
who have the patience and honesty to use it correctly. 
In proposing this argument for the student’s consideration, 
the authors are well aware of objections which might be 
brought against it. Perhaps the most common practical criti- 
cism which suggests itself is this: Granted that the argument 
is valid when all the required conditions are fulfilled, just how 
frequently is this the case in everyday life? Naturally, we can- 
not reply by giving any precise number of times. However, 
our inability to do this in no way vitiates the force of the gen- 
eral method, It is not our function to inquire about what indi- 
viduals make valid use of various arguments, Eut rather to 
investigate the validity of modes of argument in themselves. 
This we have done. The very consideration of the argument 
as presented, then, should have helped the thoughtful student 
to reflect on another possible avenue to true and certain judg- 
ments, It should also have helped him to realize once more the 
care and competence required to guarantee a true judgment. 
One final word: we trust that no one will confuse the argu- 
ment from convergence of probabilities with cases in which an 
innocent person has been unjustly convicted of a crime on 
circumstantial evidence. To avoid this confusion, we must keep 
in mind the important distinction between the validity of a 
method in argumentation, and its valid use. The mere fact that 
the convergence of probabilities and circumstantial evidence 
are valid methods of arriving at truth, does not guarantee that 
they shall always be used correctly. On the contrary, we know 
from cases of unjust conviction that they are not. But this is no 
reason for allowing the ignominy surrounding certain cases of 
law to be communicated to the method as a whole. We openly 
acknowledge that abuses can be perpetrated, but maintain that 
the correct use of the convergence of probabilities can lead 
to validly true and certain knowledge. 
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Summary 

In this section we have been concerned with an analysis of 
various means to arrive at truth, where the motive to assent is 
a complex one. All four methods we considered from the 
viewpoint of the underlying principles which guarantee their 
validity. These analyses of underlying principles were then 
supplemented with a few precautions to aid the student in 
applying them correctly. 


(1) We have thus seen that testimonial, historical and sta- 
tistical certitudes rest for their validity on the knowledge and 
veracity of witnesses and statisticians. Cautions to be observed 
in judging this knowledge and veracity have been listed, but 
they are too lengthy to repeat here. The student may refer 
back to the body of the text to fix them in mind. 


(2) The convergence of probabilities gets its force to gen- 
erate truth from the fact that, at times, only one judgment can 
possibly account for the convergence of solidly probable rea- 
sons. Thus the principle of causality guarantees the validity 
of the general method, not its use by individual thinkers. 
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What to Do Now? 


THE STUDENT will have noticed that up to this point we 
have confined our treatment of knowledge to judgments con- 
cerning contingent facts, principles and laws. We have seen 
many different types of facts and principles, the different ways 
in which they are known and the different types of certitude 
or opinion involved. 

But there is another large area of judgments which we have 
not mentioned. They are judgments which have to do with a 
choice of actions to be performed here and now. What must 
I do here and now in this particular concrete case? What 
course of action is best to produce some particular object, be 
it a building, a painting, or a society? This is the sphere of the 
practical judgment which we will consider in this section. 

Judgments which involve a particular course of action to be 
taken have an important bearing on the life of any man, but 
any attempt to analyze them clearly presents many difficulties. 
The reason for this is that in making these judgments, we 
would seem to bring all the facets of our own being into play— 
all that we are, all that we know, past influences, individual 
circumstances and our own incommunicable personalities. We 
could not hope, then, to give a complete treatment of this 
important question. Our study of human knowing, however, 
would be inadequate if we did not sketch the broad outline of 
the nature of the judgments which bear directly on the course 
of actions we choose to take. 

We will first attempt to describe accurately the different 
types of practical judgments and the difference between the 
practical and the speculative. We will then take up the ques- 
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tion of the norm of truth involved in each type of practical 
judgment. 


The Difference Between Practical and 
Speculative Judgments 


Historically, philosophers have distinguished between what 
they called speculative and practical judgments. Some philoso- 
phers—Aristotle and St. Thomas, for example—also distinguish 
two functions within the intellect: the speculative and the 
practical. That this distinction between the speculative and 
the practical is valid is attested to by common usage. We dis- 
tinguish between the function and judgment involved in “con- 
templating a truth” and the function and judgment involved 
in “deciding upon a practical course of action to be taken here 
and now.” 


A. Pure speculative judgments. But the distinction is more 
complex than that. Actually there are degrees of contemplative 
or speculative judgments, just as there are degrees of practical 
judgments. The most abstract judgment is also the most spec- 
ulative, and that is why metaphysics is considered to be the 
most speculative of the branches of philosophy. Judgments of 
metaphysics, then, would be one case of pure speculative 
judgments. 


B. Speculative practical judgments. At the other end of the 
branches of philosophy are formal logic and ethics. They are 
referred to as “practical” rather than “speculative” branches. 
The reason is that they both look toward action. Ethics deals 
with the principles and laws of correct ethical action, logic 
with the principles and laws of correct reasoning. Note that 
these subjects, though called “practical,” are not what we 
mean by the practical judgment strictly so called. An ethical 
principle or law, it is true, looks to action, but it is a principle 
or law. It is not immediately and directly concerned with this 
action in these particular circumstances. It is, therefore, a type 


of speculative judgment and is more correctly called a specu- 
lative practical judgment. 


C. Practical prudential judgments. In the sphere of the prac- 
tical judgment, we have once again two types. We may have, 
first of all, an application of an ethical principle or law to a 
particular case here and now. The judgment to be made about 
the course of action to follow in this case here and now is a 
practical judgment in the strict sense, because it is concerned 
with a choice in regard to a free action to be performed in a 
definite existential situation. Let us call this type of practical 
judgment, directly concerned with ethical questions, a pruden- 
tial judgment. 


D. Practical pragmatic judgments. Another type of practical 
judgment is that which concerns a course of action to be per- 
formed here and now but which has no immediate ethical im- 
plication, such as making a desk, repairing an automobile or 
putting up a building. This type of practical judgment we will 
call a pragmatic judgment. 

Before we pursue this question, let us note that all practical 
judgments of which we are speaking, both prudential and 
pragmatic, are moral judgments in the sense that they are the 
result of some intellectual deliberation and free choice. We 
will reserve the term ethical for those judgments which are 
immediately concerned with ethically right or wrong action— 
that is, the prudential judgments. Pragmatic judgments should 
also, of course, be ethically good judgments, at least by a pre- 
vious virtual intention, but they are not immediately con- 
cerned with an ethically right or wrong action. 


Definitions of Practical and Speculative 
Judgments 


Let us at this point summarize in the form of definitions 
what we have learned so far: 


I. A speculative judgment in general is a judgment about a 
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principle or law. There are two types: (a) purely specula- 
tive and (b) speculative practical. 


(a) A purely speculative judgment is a judgment about 
the nature of reality as it is discovered or known with 
no immediate reference to action here and now. It is 
a judgment about a law or principle that is not con- 
cerned with action. These laws and principles are ab- 
stractive and universal (to varying degrees ). 


(b) A speculative practical judgment is a law or principle 
which looks to action or operation. 
(This is distinct from a strict practical judgment in- 
asmuch as it is a principle about action, and not a 
particular judgment about some concrete action here 
and now. Examples would be the principles or laws 
of ethics, formal logic and the applied physical sci- 
ences. ) 


II. A practical judgment is one which is concerned here and 
now with a free deliberative choice in an action or course 
of action to be taken in this particular situation. All of 
these are moral in the sense of human acts—that is, delib- 
erate and free acts. There are also two types of practical 
judgments: (a) practical pragmatic and (b) practical 
prudential. 


(a) A practical pragmatic judgment is the practical judg- 
ment concerned with making or doing something in 
the best possible way, when the action, though eth- 
ically good, is not immediately concerned with right 
or wrong ethical activities. Examples would be judg- 
ments about the best way to repair a car or construct 
a building, granted that there are several ethically 
good ways to proceed. 


(b) A practical prudential judgment is a practical judg- 
ment about acting here and now which is directly 
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and immediately concerned with ethically right and 
wrong activities. An example would be a lawyer judg- 

. ing whether or not it would be ethically right here 
and now to defend this case.* 


The Truth of the Practical Judgment 


With these distinctions in mind, let us now consider the 
question of the truth involved in a practical judgment. We will 
first of all take the case of the pragmatic and then the case of 
the prudential judgment. 


A. The truth of the pragmatic judgment. Let us suppose that 
a college president or his council were considering building a 
new dormitory. They would have to decide upon some particu- 
lar architect, contractor, location and type of building. The 
judgment involving which of these particular means would be 
the best for this particular end would be a practical judgment. 
Since we are supposing that all the possibilities are equally 
good ethical actions and that, therefore, the choice is not 
immediately concerned with an ethically good or bad action, 
this practical judgment would be a pragmatic one. This judg- 
ment would, of course, entail, as a preliminary, that the college 
president acknowledge several principles to be true, for ex- 
ample, that a dormitory should be functional yet aesthetic, 
comfortable yet not too expensive, and located in a secluded 
yet convenient spot on the campus. These general principles 
are not pragmatic judgments. Their truth and certitude are 
determined by objective evidence, which objective evidence is 
arrived at largely through experience. But, granted that there 
is no difficulty about the general principles and laws involved, 

* There is still another class of judgments: the existential or experien- 
tial judgment. This judgment bears on a contingent factual situation 
which objectively exists here and now—for example, “The sun is shin- 
ing,” “Harry is playing the piano.” The truth of this judgment is deter- 
mined, as indicated in Chapter Five, second section: “Knowing That 


I Know That I Know,” by the norm of logical truth: conformity of the 
judgment of the intellect with the objective reality. 
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there still is a great deal of difficulty about building this par- 
ticular dormitory. How should these principles be applied to 
this particular case? Some of them would seem to rule out 
others. It is rather difficult to build a dormitory that is both 
functional and aesthetic, comfortable yet not too expensive, 
convenient yet secluded. Compromises are in order; and the 
president would ultimately decide upon the advisability of 
some particular building. The question we are interested in is 
this: When would his judgment be true and when false? 

Since it is supposed that any decision would be ethically 
good and that, therefore, no special ethical norms would be 
needed, the truth of the pragmatic judgment would be decided 
upon its outcome. Does this dormitory accomplish in a practi- 
cal, pragmatic way the ends for which it was built? Does it 
attain the end it was meant to attain? If the answer is yes, the 
pragmatic judgment would have been a good one, and, in this 
sense, we could say a true one. The truth, then, of the prag- 
matic judgment is determined by the pragmatic results, insofar 
as it actually attains the good which was desired. 


B. The truth of the prudential judgment. Here we are con- 
sidering those practical judgments which are immediately and 
directly concerned with right or wrong ethical actions; for ex- 
ample, is it ethically right for this lawyer here and now to de- 
fend this case, or for this doctor here and now to perform this 
operation? 

Once again, many general principles are presupposed before 
a prudential judgment can be made. Many of these would in- 
volve ethical judgments about the right or even the best ob- 
jective way for men to act. For our purposes, these general 
principles and ethical judgments are not in question. We will 
presume that accurate and true knowledge is had in this field. 
If it is not, of course, incorrect prudential judgments would be 
made but the main difficulty would be our lack of correct eth- 
ical principles or laws. We will consider only the individual 
judgment about a particular action. Here again we have the 
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problem of deciding on some particular action according to the 
general principles involved. When would the judgment be true 
and when false? 

In the case of the prudential judgment, we have a double 
aspect to consider. First of all, there is the subjective aspect. 
Am I honestly trying to do what is best? If I am, my judgment 
is a good one and true, in the sense that it is in conformity with 
a good will. This is the most important aspect of the prudential 
judgment, and no one need ever worry about prudential judg- 
ments honestly made with good will. It should be noted that 
good will here implies a willingness to consult with prudent 
advisers. It is often easy for one to deceive himself about good 
will unless he discusses the matter openly with a counsellor, 
This, of course, is not in order that the counsellor might make 
the decision for the one seeking advice, but that, by discussion, 
one might see the situation more objectively. 

The subjective truth of the prudential judgment, then, con- 
sists in a conformity to good will. If we honestly have good 
will, the judgment is a good one. ; 

The other aspect of the prudential judgment is the objective 
aspect. Objectively was it the best judgment? Did it actually 
help me to lead the objectively, ethically good life? Was it the 
best means to take for the end intended? This objective truth 
of the prudential judgment is decided once again by its out: 
come: Was it in conformity with the objective moral law? 

This objective truth of the prudential judgment is by no 
means to be overlooked; for even though we have the best of 
intentions, the best good will in the world, it is also very im: 
portant that we attempt to arrive at the best objective situa: 
tion. Knowledge and experience are a prerequisite here, and, 
if one lacks these himself, he should once again seek them in 
another who possesses them. 


Summary 


We have seen the distinction between speculative and prac: 
tical judgments. Practical judgments are concerned with some 
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jvuticular course of action here and now. Speculative judg- 
iients are about principles or facts which do not immediately 
‘encern action here and now. They are of two types: purely 

‘peculative and practical speculative. 

Vractical judgments are also of two types: pragmatic and 
jyudential. The pragmatic judgment is about accepted eth- 
Wally good actions here and now which do not have an imme- 
(ite reference to an ethically good or bad choice. Prudential 
julyments are immediately and directly concerned with eth- 
\vully right or wrong actions. 

Ihe pragmatic judgment is found in seeking some particular 
(#eans to sdme particular end. It presupposes general prin- 
‘iplos but should not be confused with them. Its truth is a 
jamatic one, and, supposing a good ethical action, depends 
‘lely upon whether or not this particular means works in 
« hieving this particular end. 

'he prudential judgment has a double aspect and therefore 
» ‘louble truth. There is the subjective aspect, in which the 
Huth consists of conformity to good will. The objective aspect 
' judged upon whether or not this particular means is an ob- 
"lively good one to reach the end intended. For both aspects, 
‘neultation with others can be an important factor. 
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Sometimes You Have to Reason 


In THs chapter we have been considering the various 
types of knowledge which man has and the certitude involved 
in them. We have seen the difference between metaphysical, 
physical, and moral certitude. We have also shown why it It 
possible to have truth and certitude in some cases by accepting 
the testimony of others. Even probability can give rise to cor 
titude when there is a convergence of probabilities which can 
be accounted for only by the truth of some proposition. Finally, 
we considered judgments about acting here and now and we 
saw what constituted truth in this type of human knowledge, 

But there remains an important type of human knowing 
which we have so far in no way considered, that is, the reason: 
ing processes of deduction and induction. Can we also show 
why this type of human knowledge is valid, and when deduce: 
tion and induction can lead to truth and certitude? These are 
the questions with which this section will deal. 


Deduction 


Let us take first the question of deduction. If we were to 
argue that this being is a mammal because it is a platypus, we 
would be arguing deductively. We could place this argument 
in a syllogism: Every platypus is a mammal; this being is a 
platypus; therefore, this being is a mammal. This is deduction, 
It is a process of reasoning in which one proceeds from tha 
more universal to the equally or less universal. 

But by what right does one claim that this conclusion (“this 
being is a mammal”) is a true proposition? What is there about 
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the deductive process which enables us to argue to an un- 
}ivwn from known premises? 


\. The truth of the premises. The first aspect to be consid- 
vied in a justification of deduction is that of the truth of the 
jwepositions that give rise to the conclusion. The premises or 
il propositions used in the body of the deductive process 


jwuet be true or we cannot draw a true conclusion. Only a type- 
wiiter will produce typewritten words; one cannot typewrite 
with a pencil. So too, only true premises will guarantee a true 


‘onclusion. First, then, we must show that we can have true 
jvapositions as the premises of a deduction. 

ihix can be shown by a simple analysis. The premises of a 
eduction could be one of the first principles, immediate 
jiluments of experience, judgments drawn from testimony or 
linully judgments concluded from deduction or induction. We 
l\ive seen or are seeing now that these can be valid judgments 
when the proper precautions and norms of truth are used. 
\lere is no difficulty about the truth of the premises. 


\\. The validity of the deductive process. But there is an- 
vther aspect which we must consider in justifying deduction. 
li iy this. As is learned in logic, when the deductive process is 
‘vod correctly, the conclusion must be true, if the premises are 
sue, But how do we know that we are using the deductive 
jocess correctly? And why is it claimed that, if the deduction 
i) correctly used, the conclusion must be true, provided, of 
‘nurse, that the premises be true? 

\We know whether or not we are using the deductive process 
‘orrectly by turning to the science of logic. Logic gives and 
sspluins the rules for correct deductive reasoning and, if we 
‘an but learn and follow them, we can be certain that we are 
ising the deductive process correctly. 

I is also easy to see why, when the deductive process is cor- 
seotly used, the conclusion must be true, if the premises are 

; tue, Once again logic comes to our aid and shows us that the 
deductive process is built upon the following two principles: 
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“Two things identical with a third are identical with ew 
other,” and “If two things are so related to a third, that one 
identical with the third and the other is not, then, the origin 
two cannot be identical with each other.” If these two pri 
ciples, the backbone of the deductive process, can be sh 
to be true and valid, the correct use of deduction must give 
a true conclusion, provided the premises be true. 

No protracted’ explanation is required to explain the tru 
of the principles of mutual identity and non-identity. We ha 
already shown in Chapter Six, first section, “Principles Co 
First,” that there are certain abstract principles which n 
nothing more than analysis to be established as certain. 
principles which form the basis of deduction are precisely 
that type. I do not have to reason to the truth of the princi 
of mutual identity; in fact, I could not do so, for any dedueti 
proof of the principle would presuppose its truth. But an in 
ligent person, one who knows the meaning of the word “ido 
tical,” cannot help but see truth in the statement: “Two things 
identical with a third are identical with each other.” Examplet 
of this could be multiplied indefinitely, but the student should 
never get the impression that the examples of the principle 
are its proof. There is no strict proof; there is only self-evl 
dence of its truth. 

The same reflections could be made concerning the principle 
of mutual non-identity. Again there is no proof, either through 
argumentation or continued verification in the world of fact, 
Its truth must stand as self-evident, or not stand at all. The 
reason for this is the fact that the two principles under discute 
sion are little more than different expressions of the principlé 
of non-contradiction, which we discussed in the first section of 
Chapter Six. They are so basic to human thinking that no apy 
peal can be made for their justification to a more basic truth, 

Since we have shown that the premises of a deduction can 
at times be true and certain and also that the deductive proces# 
must yield a true and valid conclusion, if the premises are tru, 
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bi lodjre, 


Induction 


\Ve come now to our second question, that of induction. In- 
tution is a process of reasoning in which one argues from the 
purtioular to the universal. It consists of two main types, com- 
jlete and incomplete. Complete induction is an argument 
which proceeds by examining every individual in a certain 
‘uy Incomplete induction argues to the universal by examin- 
ty only a selected number of individuals. 


\ Complete induction. The complete or enumerative induc- 
tiun has little practical or scientific worth. For example, let us 
*uppove that there are five people in the room. Upon question- 


(i), we find that of each individual we can make the judgment: 
"ly a college graduate. We may conclude that all in the 
tum are college graduates; but we have not really concluded 
#1 ull, we have merely summed up what we already knew. The 
“clusion is not a scientific universal at all, but only a collec- 
tive one, As is easily seen, this enumerative induction is of little 
‘ele, precisely because it adds nothing new in the conclusion 
') what we already knew through examination of each indi- 
‘ilual, But over and above that defect, the conclusion of a 
‘emplete induction does not lead me in any way to a know]- 
rye of facts not yet experienced. In our above example, the 
* ealled conclusion tells me only about the people whom I 
(jwestioned; I cannot apply my conclusion to the people in the 
twat room and say that they are all college graduates too. The 
‘wmplete induction looks in one direction, back to the facts 
which | have already observed. It need not tell me anything 
shout other facts which I may yet experience. But obviously, 
i induction is to generate truths which can be fruitfully used, 
i must lead us to a knowledge of cases which we have not di- 
trolly experienced. Only in this way can we use inductive con- 
‘hwions to predict future occurrences. It should be clear that 
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such a result will never arise from complete, but only inconp 
plete, induction. 


B. Incomplete induction. Incomplete induction may seem af 
first sight to be a bit more difficult to justify. On what grounds 
can one argue to the universal from a limited number of indh 
viduals? 

Let us say that we wish to establish scientifically, as certult, 
the statement that all men are able to communicate ideas. How 
can we do this? Even if we wished, we could not examing 
every man in the world. We are limited to the number we cut 
observe or learn through the testimony of others. What right 
then, have we to conclude that all men have the power t# 
communicate ideas? 

The first step in the inductive process is the repeated obsar 
vation of some fact or related facts of experience; for example, 
all the men we have ever encountered or heard about have 
been able in some way to communicate ideas. Now this cons 
stancy which we have observed needs a cause, something t@ 
account for it. 

In looking for the fundamental reason, the agency respons: 
ble for the constancy which we have discovered, we have two 
courses open to us. We can first of all employ the principle of 
sufficient reason and seek the only possible explanation for the 
regularity of our observations. For example, the only possible 
explanation of the fact that all the men I have observed are 
able to communicate ideas is that this capability belongs to 
the nature of man. If we can so manipulate the circumstances 
surrounding our factual data that only the nature of the being 
in question can account for the phenomenon of regularity, then 
we may validly conclude to a universal statement about these 
beings. For if a typical operation springs from the very nature 
of a class of beings, we can validly say that all class members 
having that nature will perform the typical activity. 

Unfortunately, this manner of proceeding comes perilously 
close to affirming that induction is merely a deductive process 
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hove value is based on the principle of sufficient reason. This 
jwition, however, is not without opposition from certain philo- 
“phic groups. There are those who would assert the value of 
(wluetion as something which stands independently of any 
witecedent or implied deductive process. We do not feel in a 
jyition to make any contribution to this dispute in our text, 
* we shall allow a second approach to a justification of induc- 
tion which would safeguard its independent character, though 
the position may not be free from all objections. (See the sug- 
| lod readings at the end of this section for some references. ) 

(ho mind of man is dynamically ordered to know essences 
‘¥ natures of material things. Now, it may be that the investi- 
itor could be Jed through his factual observations to an 
iwuition” of the nature of the objects under consideration, 
without utilizing any middle term. From the observations 
mule, for example, we would “intuit” that it is the nature of 
tun lo be able to communicate ideas. (The adherents of this 
‘inion would liken the process to our spontaneous abstraction 
| universals from a single experience.) If such a process ac- 
tually takes place, then our investigator can again validly make 
* tatement about all class members having that nature. But 
‘yon granting the possibility of such an “intuition,” he would 
' hard pressed to convince others that he actually did arrive 
i « knowledge of the nature; for in answering objections, he 
would have to fall back on the principle of sufficient reason 
merely appeal to his incommunicable “intuition.” 

|lus we may see that if one makes use of induction actually 
' arrive at a knowledge of natures, he may validly assert a 
‘wiversal law which will apply even to cases not yet experi- 
paced, The means of arriving at this knowledge of natures will 
I» the application of the principle of sufficient reason or a di- 
foot abstraction from singulars. 


{. Prescientific induction. Does this. mean that one could 
tt be certain that all men were able to communicate ideas 
iiless he formally and explicitly applied the inductive process? 
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By no means. In these familiar cases, many men arrive at Cor 
titude by what we might call prescientific induction. They 
naturally make the conclusion—in this case, that all men are 
able to communicate ideas—after a number of observations, 
but they do so spontaneously and without any reflection as to 
why their conclusion is justified. To bring the conclusion to 
the scientific level and to be able to justify formally the cor 
titude involved, requires a use of the inductive process. Many 
men indeed are certain that all men can communicate ideas 
and rightly so; but without the process of induction, they 
would be unable to justify formally and explicitly the certitude 
they have. 


D. The use of incomplete induction. The student should 
not get the impression that a certain conclusion is reached 
every time induction is used. In order to have cortitude, on@ 
must be able to know absolutely and without doubt that it Is 
the nature of the being in question to act in this particular 
way. If it is only probable that it is the nature of the being 
to act this way, then the general conclusion is only probable, 
Precisely which inductive arguments are certain and which are 
merely probable need not detain us here. It is a question to be 
decided upon the merits of each individual induction. Suffice 
it to say that not every inductive process is certain. This is true 
in whatever field induction is used, whether it be philosophy, 
the physical sciences, or sociology. 


Summary 


We have examined the reasoning processes of induction and 
deduction and seen that they can justly be a source of trua 
and certain human knowledge. 

Deduction can generate a certain conclusion because it Is 
possible to have true and certain premises and because the 
nature of the correct deductive process is such that, if the 
premises are true, the conclusion must be true. We know this 
because deduction is built upon the principles of mutual iden: 
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‘ity and non-identity, which are immediately seen to be evi- 
‘lent upon examination. 

(he valid use of deduction demands first of all that we fol- 
lw the norms and precautions already established for arriving 
ai (uo and certain premises. We must also use the deductive 
jacess correctly by applying the rules of deductive reasoning 
«+ found in formal logic. 

Induction is of two types, complete and incomplete. Com- 
jleto induction is a mere enumeration, and not a strict reason- 
\nyt process, because it does not lead to any new knowledge. 

incomplete induction is based upon our ability to know that 
i belongs to the nature of some being to act in some particular 
lashion, We can come to this conclusion either by applying 
(he principle of sufficient reason to determine that nothing but 
(iw nature of the being in question could account for the con- 
stunoy of the facts observed, or by “intuiting” the nature of the 
ling: from factual data involved. 

in order to arrive at certitude from induction, we must be 
‘ortain that it is the nature of the being in question that it act 
in tis particular way. If we cannot have certainty of this, but 
uly probability, we have only a probable conclusion. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN: 


Our Human Condition 


The unpardonable mistake of a certain rationalism 
ly consisted precisely in sacrificing the human as such, 
out anything to take its place, to certain ideas, whose 
t/julative value we certainly should not think of question- 
lu, but which lose all their meaning if we attempt to 
wwike of them a world existing by itself where “the human 
wh” will be counted as nothing but dross and rubbish. 

Perhaps the human condition is characterised not 
wily by the risks which go with it and which after all are 
hound up with life itself, even in its humblest forms, but 
(0, and far more deeply, by the necessity to accept those 
(\\\ and to refuse to believe that it would be possible— 
wul, if we come to a final analysis, even an advantage—to 
suceced in removing them. 


Gabriel Marcel: Homo Viator (Chicago: Henry Reg- 
tery Co., 1951), pp: 54-55. 


Men Make Mistakes 


Our justirication of human knowing has now 
‘eached a point where we may pause and consolidate before 
jvoceeding. Two major conclusions have been reached by re- 
lective analysis of the knowing process. Consciousness first 
‘vealed that our knowing is “measured by” reality. It is a 
ysasp of the real, and is recognized as such in the very act of 
buowledge. As an immediate consequence of this, we also 
biwow that the measuring rod of human truth and the moving 
ianvee of our certainty is objective evidence. That is, our judg- 
swnts have the character of truth only insofar as they express 
a pone sented reality. 

ln the five sections of the preceding chapter, we have seen 
vurlous processes which the mind utilizes in grasping the 
tnuth, and the types of certitude which are proportioned to 
‘hom, We have explained that not all of our knowledge is the 
sewult of direct experience. Much of it must be garnered from 
analyses of abstract propositions and witnesses and statisti- 
‘juny, from a knowledge of physical and moral laws, and from 
various means of argumentation. We have tried to show both 
ihe strength and the limitations of each of these methods of 
jiaeping reality with the caution that, in each case, our state 
«| cortitude or opinion must be proportioned to the evidence. 


The Problem of Error 


I voughout our justification, however, where our main ob- 
ject of attention was true human knowledge, we never denied 
the existence of error. We showed rather that the mere fact of 
#svor presented no insuperable difficulty to the realistic episte- 
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mologist; for, as we stressed before, error could not possibly 
make him basically distrust his knowing powers, inasmuch ay 
the recognition of error cannot be had at all without the recog: 
nition of truth. As philosophers, though, we cannot but feel a 
deep sense of wonder at the fact of error. How does error 
come about? What causes it? How can I better avoid it? These 
are the questions which reflective men have posed for them: 
selves, and the questions which we shall attempt to answer in 
this chapter. But in order to answer them, we must make an 
other excursion into psychology, for it is man who judges er 
roneously, and only a knowledge of man can tell us why he 
does so. 


The Complexity of Man 


The less complicated a thing is, the more easily it is under 
stood. It is easier to understand the workings of a gunsight 
than a bombsight. The latter involves more parts which its use 
brings into play. The automatic calculators, or “brains,” aré 
extremely complicated, so that few people really know how 
they work. But a calculator is simplicity itself when compared 
to the human person. The only saving factor in understanding 
human nature is the fact that incessant contact with ourselves 
gives us more of an opportunity to study man. Since that situ» 
ation has prevailed for centuries, there is a wealth of facty 
now available. Psychology has helped us to understand our: 
selves; it has not simplified our nature. 

The source of greatest difficulty in understanding man rests 
in the fact that he is a union of two completely different com: 
ponents. Spiritual and material are joined in harmonious unity, 
That initial complication is only increased when we see man 
performing actions proper to three different types of life. Like 
plants, he grows, takes nourishment and propagates his kind, 
Like other animals, he is equipped with organs of sense. But 
superior to all these functions, we find acts which are properly 
spiritual; that is, they take meaning from the organs of senso, 
but no material faculty elicits the acts themselves. 
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| ot us first take just two forms of spiritual activity, knowing 
sul willing, and see what light they can shed on the problem 


ul error, Consciousness tells us of the existence of these two 
jsins, though formal reasoning is needed to prove that they 
ane spiritual. 


\. Human knowledge. Holding a striking place in the field 
»{ consciousness is the act which we call judgment. I am aware 
| saying to myself: The trees are green; God exists; the sum 
ol two and two is four; the sun will set at six p.m. All of these 
ase examples of what we call judgment. And although “what” 
4» ay in each is different, and even the certitude with which 
they ave cloaked varies, there is a common denominator to 
shich all can be reduced. In every case of judgment, we find 
iiivee elements involved: We (1) affirm (2) something (3) of 
“nething else. Most important, of course, is the affirmation, 
fy it sets up a relation and therefore carries the other two 
party in its wake. What kind of relation does the judgment 
-outuin? It does not say that trees are like green things, nor 
‘hat the sum of two and two is like four. It affirms identity or 
the lack of it. 

(here is another important factor about judgment which 
/snnot be overstressed. Judgments are not about ideas; they 
ae wbout things. They necessitate ideas, insofar as judgment 
), wn act of the mind, and a mental grasp of the two objects is 
juired before I can mentally see their identity and affirm it. 
Hit the judgment is not about those mental seizings of reality; 
li ) about reality itself. It is not my idea of a desk which is 
» tended, but the actual desk. 

\) with any structure containing parts, the judgment de- 


janis, at least logically prior to itself, two apprehensions of 
sality. | cannot build a brick house unless I have bricks, nor 
1a | affirm that a typewriter is metal unless I know the mean- 
juny of “typewriter” and “metal.” These grasps of meaning in 


un object we call simple apprehensions. There is no affirming 
w denying here, but the simple, undivided ond indivisible act 
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of the mind seizing reality. Further analysis will show that thé 
act of apprehending both generates and contemplates a spirity 
ual representation (concept), in which the object is known, 
But this is a point which can await further elucidation I 
psychology. For the present, let the difference between appre 
hension and judgment be our main concern. In the formof, 
there is a simple seizure of reality; in the latter, something if 
affirmed or denied about an object. (See Chapter Five, second 
section, “Knowing That I Know That I Know,” where the nie 
ture of the judgment was treated in greater detail. ) 

We know, then, that the problem of error can never involv@ 
our apprehensions, for we make mistakes only when we judgé 
what.is not so. At times, we think about reality and attributé” 
qualities to reality in a way that is not verified in fact. That li 
error or logical falsity. 

Of course, the problem of how we can ever make a mistake 
seems more difficult to solve now. If the mind through com 
cepts is truly presented with realities, all a person need do Iq” 
see whether they can be identified or not. If they can, hie 
judges that one is the other; if not, he judges accordingly, 
Where can error have any part in an action so simple, so much 
in contact with facts? 


B. Human volition. Thus enters that other form of spiritual 
activity which we mentioned. We not only know things; wé 
want things. We not only know some judgments to be truaj 


' we also want some judgments to be true. It is rather difficult” 


to describe acts of the will. We experience them more clearly 
than we can put into words. The best proof of this is the 
countless different definitions you will find for love. No on@ 
seems to be able to describe it accurately, but it is rather eany” 
to tell when you have it. | 

We do know, however, from experience, what sort of object# 
have an influence on our willing. The only time we strive for 
something is when we see some good (at least apparent) in it, 
People would never resort to murder or robbery unless it 
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“med in some way good. And if you shrink from examina- 
‘ius, it is because they seem evil or inconvenient for you. As 
»« the case with regard to the intellect, consciousness does 
oot tll us that the will is spiritual; but granting that the philo- 
» phical psychologist can prove that part, we can describe the 


will as a spiritual appetite for good. It is a power in man 
whereby he leans toward, or is attracted by, what seems good. 

( loarly, the intellect must have an influence on the will, for 
sohody wants a thing unless he has some knowledge of it. If 
4 television set had never even been imagined, no one would 
have wanted one, But let the intellect once present some object 
4» wood, and the will cannot help but start desiring it. This, 
jwover, is no one-way street. The will also has its influence 
v4 tutellect, helping it to decide where evidence alone has not 
iver it, Therein lies the danger. 


Subjective Sources of Error 


We do not want to convey the impression that every time 
i» will steps in to urge the intellect toward assent, error is the 
+ ult, We can, however, point out some circumstances attend- 
jay the will’s influence, which are conducive to error. Take the 
-» of a man who is trying to discern the philosophical truth 
») lalvity of the statement “God exists.” Since we are presuming 
tie wn is not seeking an answer from faith, he is confronted 
«ith the initial intellectual problem of finding evidence to sup- 
jut o judgment in the matter. But even after he has found 
ihe evidence pointing to the truth, there is still a difficulty. 


Naturally, the judgment will be charged with ringing emotional 
ssertones which cannot be completely disregarded. Under 
iv ir influence, the will may seek every device possible to con- 
jive the issue, to turn the light of the mind toward arguments 
of ity choosing. The intellect may be constrained to look long 
at the veal or supposed rigors of the theist’s life, at the sources 
uf pleasure which a knowledge of God might thrust from his 


liie. at the scoffs of unenlightened friends. This force from the 
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will could be so constraining that the intellect would finally 
relent and affirm erroneously, “There is no God.” | 
This is just an example, but it will serve as an illustra 
of how man can be led to falsity by forces outside his intell 
When judgment takes place, man elicits it; and all the proj 
dice and bias, psychological quirks, urges for personal satisfa 
tion and aversion from its opposite, which go to make up m: 
can influence the action. The force of all these will differ fr 
individual to individual, of course, since we do not all fe 
the same prejudices or quirks or aversions. But we all vm 
human nature with the limitations engendered by its vary 
complexity, and therein lies a source of error common to us 
All of this could be summed up by saying that we ‘on 
make our mistakes because the will urges our intellect to } 
beyond the evidence at hand. Strangely enough, the reason {df 
this is often an exaggeration of our deep-rooted desire fof 
truth. You have met people who never want to admit uncom 
tainty about anything. Underlying that attitude is certainly the 
fact that we are made to know the truth, but this docs not 
mean that each of us actually does have all the truth. If | 
simply do not have the evidence to judge whether the English 
or the American Navy is the better, I should not allow patriot 
ism or my hasty temperament to decide the issue. Nor should 
I put my seal of infallibility on the judgment that all Repuly 
lican officials take graft, merely because my family has always 
been Democratic. 1t would be nice to know which navy if 
better and what officials do take graft, but evidence aloné 
should decide the matter, not my likes or preconceived notions 
Critical reflection thus becomes a major weapon in the hands 
of one who wishes to avoid error. If my golf clubs are old ant 
badly bent, I will try to take that into consideration when 
swing; and if I own 99% of the stock in Ford Motors, I _ 
take that into consideration when I judge the relative merit 
of Fords and Plymouths. True self-knowledge will surely lewd 
one a long way to true knowledge of other things. 
However, the student should not arouse in himself the de 
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so to become something other than a man, in order to acquire 
iw truth. He cannot totally quell the movements of his will 
4+ become completely unconscious of his feelings. But it is 
jit necessary to do so, for if feelings, prejudices, temperament 
awl desire make their influence felt in judgment, they do not 
alwolutely force it. This is not an assertion that the intellect 
is iro in judging, but that a reflective person can discern what 
jweos are motivating judgment. Since I have the power to 
bnow that I know a thing, I have the same power to know that 
| lo not know another. That reflection I must use and humbly 


a hnowledge, if I am to decrease the number of my errors. 
You may think that this will make people over-cautious. 


| ot us say that it will make the normal person justly cautious. 
il» way to avoid accidents on a highway is to know the dan- 
jerous intersections, recognize fatigue at the wheel, and heed 
sion of warning erected for our protection. Error is prevented 
i) « similar way, by acknowledging its sources, which are in- 
valved in the very limitations of our complex human nature. 
Jou might like to eliminate all curves on roads, give each car 
4 special lane, and have everyone driving a flawless machine, 


iui you would not be dealing with the traffic world as we find 
\i Neither are you dealing with human knowing, if you desire 


i) eliminate your will, and build a one-way channel from re- 
ality to intellect, which does not pass through material senses. 
{ astles in the air can be ideally beautiful, but you cannot live 


in them 
Let us conclude this section with a brief summary of the 


wisonal elements which contribute to our false judgments. 
ilinuyh the intellect is the instrument which we use in judging 
ioneously, it can do so only because the will is exercising an 
vnlue force on eliciting a judgment. This pressure of the will 
‘an be motivated by many personal factors which act singly 
i in conjunction—for example, passion, prejudice, bias, desire 
li pleasure and convenience, or the natural aversion from the 
winlul and unsavory. Fundamentally, then, error is introduced 


jute judyment because of the complexity of our nature and the 
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constant interplay which we find among its parts. Judgmen 
proceed from man, and man is not merely an intellect. But 
our human condition is at the root of our mistakes, it is 
equipped with the instrument which will detect error and 
its occurrence—reflective analysis. We must know, when 
know, that we do know; and know, when we do not kn 
that we do not know, and judge accordingly. 


Objective Sources of Error 


We must not, however, place all the blame for human e 
in the knowing person. Knowledge, remember, always impli 
a knower and a known, so that if the relation of conforml 
which should exist between them goes awry, we can justly 
suspect both parties. We would not be wrong in our suspicions, 
Granted that the human person has his limitations, he has dona 
exceedingly well, considering the mysterious character of the 
reality which he must investigate. 

To the truly ignorant, that statement would perhaps appeiif 
without meaning. He has no suspicions of what he does npt 
know. But education has a strange way of leading you up to # 
point in knowledge, only to give you a glimpse of oi 
deeper complications in nature which you will never unfol 
Modern science has made strides in our knowledge of natura 
which were undreamed of one hundred years ago, but only & 
fool will say that the scientist fully understands nature. Philow 
ophers and psychologists have contributed enormously to ouf 
knowledge of man, but neither group says there is no more t 
know about him. We can indicate a few sources of mystery Itt 
reality as man faces it, and then proceed to examine how thon 
attributes act as limits upon our knowledge. Reality, first of all, 
has a history stretching back beyond the limits of personal lif@ 
and looking to a future hidden from our eyes. It extends, eval 
in size, beyond the confines imposed by nature on our direct 
experience. It acts, as modern science has discovered, beyont 
the threshold of normal perception. It exists under variou# 
forms, so that it is partly grasped by the senses, partly only by 
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hw intellect working on the intelligible in matter. Lastly, there 
ain even elements within reality whose existence in no way de- 
jw upon matter, so that sense and intellect are unable to 
»sjwous them properly in images or concepts. 

in the light of this very rough sketch of reality, one fact 
‘unl out clearly. No single man is ever going to know all 
that can be known about it. Secondly, it is obvious that the 
iuiths he does acquire will make their way to his mind through 
varylog, paths. Not all will stand before the mind in the same 
jeay outline. If we do not recognize this fact and harmonize 
say judgments with the clarity of the evidence presented, we 
shall frequently fall into error. But let us see this in more 
Aetail 


A. Iteality has a history. If all our knowledge of reality were 
jited to our personal experience, we would, first of all, know 


sathing, of its history and little of its expansiveness. No living 
san was a personal friend of Plato or Aristotle. No living man 
js seen every inch of our earth, let alone traveled the expanse 


(ivouvh the universe. If we are to grasp facts of that nature, 
‘ion, we must fall back on the social character of knowledge, 
s lying, on the word of those who have experienced things 
“hich we cannot experience. But pitfalls in lending our cre- 
Annee too readily are many. If the man whom we. trust is not 


sevopnized as knowing what he is talking about and being 
fvuthful, we cannot base a validly certain judgment on his 
sul, ‘Too often, uncritical people accept anyone as an author- 
iy, provided he display some empty show of erudition. Know]- 
lve must be social if it is to increase over the centuries, but 
jeronal criticism can never be deposed from its more primary 


jumition, 


\, Reality has a future. To be practically meaningful also, 
jiowledge must be capable of leading us to future facts which 
sannot be experienced because they are still hidden in the 
jeulin of potentiality. There is no reason for a man’s laboring 
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in a steel mill unless he can be reasonably sure of a pay- 
at the end of the month. Nor is there any reason for bu 
your wife a mink coat unless you are sure that cold wea 
will arrive some day. And yet your certainty about the 
check and the advent of winter are not so solid as your 
tainty of your own existence. They are dependent upon 
many other factors. If the paymaster turned against our 
borer and no court would support him in his just plea 
payment, his original certainty would be proven unsuppo 
And if God intervened to suspend the laws of nature, our ju 
ments about the orderly course of the next season would p 
false, Clearly, in cases like this, we have, at best, conditio 
certitude, which should be recognized as an imperfect thi 
But it is the best we can manage in many instances, sim 
because the future is the future and is not directly before 
eyes. 


C. Reality operates at minute levels. Besides the fact th 
reality is too expansive for us to experience fully, science h 
found that reality operates on a scale too minute for our nor 
mal perceptions to observe. Who has ever seen an atom? hilt 
does the fact that we cannot see one hinder us from judgl 
about the marvels of its properties? Clearly it does not. It 
when we describe atoms in terms of orbits and energy lev 
and the like, we must realize that the truth expressed in th 
terms has been conditioned by the methods used in its d 
covery. Hence the truth attained will be only as valid as 
method used to acquire it. And purely mathematical modes 
investigation cannot be converted into sensory imagery wi 
out positive falsification of the results. In matters of this natu 
then, multiple precautions are to be taken to avoid error, 
must criticize my method to determine its validity, follow 
method correctly, and realize that I still possess only a con 
tioned picture of reality. These precautions are unneeded 
the professionally theoretical scientist, but they must be re 
nized by the layman. His misinterpretation of scientific fa 
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lin» been a fertile source of error, and this condition may be 
worsened now that theoretic science has gone beyond the 
limits which can be sensed. Truths of science can no longer be 
(wuyined, but must be understood in the mathematical formu- 
lw» which express them. The man who considers the conversion 
i matter and energy in the same framework of images which 
lw uses to understand the making of synthetic rubber is sure 
ty full into error, 


'), Reality includes the spiritual. We made mention of one 
ther complication in the realm of being which has a profound 
lullience on our manner of knowing. The two things which 
‘© most important in personal life cannot be grasped by any 
if our senses. I have never seen, nor heard, nor touched God. 
| have never seen, nor heard, nor touched my soul. At first 
Mit might seem impossible to bring judgments about the 
‘istonce of God and soul out of the shadow of improba- 
hility, But here again, our flexible human nature is found well- 
wlapled to the intricacies of reality. In the first section of 
| hupter Six, we saw the value of several principles which did 
iC apply merely to sensed being, but to all being. We grasped 
they truth with absolute certitude, and realized that no one 
‘wild deny them and go on thinking. If, then, I can use those 
pilneiples to lead me to knowledge of realities which I have 
twever seen, I shall possess a fruitful source of truth. Of course, 
j#eautions are necessary in this matter, because a faulty proof 
if God's existence can do more harm than no proof. But if I 
“8 only principles whose truth I can defend, and rigorously 
apply the laws of formal logic, I shall construct deductive argu- 
tentations whose conclusions enjoy the same metaphysical 
etitude had by the principle of sufficient reason. Formal 
Inui inculcates enough precautions to make the student care- 
ful for correctness in his deductions, and further study will 
tiwrense his facility in using them. But unfortunately, not all 
Who elicit judgments have had formal philosophic training. 
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E. Reality includes the Infinite. We cannot conclude thli 
subject without mentioning the most basic explanation why 
our knowledge will always be limited. As a metaphysician oa 
prove from the fundamental principles of being, there is ant 
must be in reality a Being who is all act and all perfect, wha 
created, governs and conserves the world in which we liva, 
The activity of this Infinite Being is required not only that 
limited being may continue to be but also that limited being 
may act. Reality, then, is “shot through,” as it were, with the 
Infinite and must present to the finite mind an ever-expandiif 
horizon. For the human intellect, obeying its dynamic urge t# 
seek the explanations of things, must always encounter thie 
Infinite, the only ultimate explanation there is. But this ulth 
mate explanation, precisely because it is an Infinite God, can 
never be fully comprehended by a finite, human mind. Mat, 


therefore, in following out his basic dynamic irnpulse to know — 
and understand, must ever find himself confronted with tha — 


“mystery” of being. His knowledge, therefore, must always ha 


limited. Even in heaven, in the Beatific Vision, he will not haya — 


infinite knowledge, but rather a knowledge of the Infinite. 


Summary 

Throughout this rather lengthy section, we have been 
merely reconciling two facts. For at its outset, we knew that 
both truth and error do factually occur in human knowing. Iii 
searching for the sources of error, which occurs despite man's 
essentially truthful intellect, we grouped our explanations uty 
der two general headings, the subjective and the objective, 

As regards the human knowing person, analysis of his com: 
plex nature revealed one principal source of error: the human 
will can exercise an undue influence on the intellect in it 
judgment. Thus, passions, prejudice, bias and temperament 
have an entrance to influence human judgment wrongly. 

Reality itself also contains complicating factors which are 
conducive to mistakes. (1) It has a history to be learned 
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iivough reliance on witnesses. (2) It has a future to be un- 
veiled through our knowledge of laws. (3) It operates at 
minute levels which can best be described in non-sensory, 
withematical terms. (4) It contains spiritual beings which can 
i» known only indirectly. (5) The Infinite God, as source of 
sll limited being, must always remain but a partially known 
»»planation of all else that we experience. 
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Sensations Have Limitations 


THERE Is one more consideration which merits our at- 
tention before concluding the subject of limitations on our 
knowledge. We have seen something of the personal and non- 
personal factors which are responsible for the limited character 
of our knowledge and for our mistaken judgments. But there is 
one field of human experience where subjective and objective 
factors meet, to impose special boundaries on the extent and 
manner in which we grasp reality. We are speaking of human 
sensation. 

Let us make clear from the beginning that we have no in- 
tention of validating here the senses’ power to contact external 
reality. We pointed out early in our epistemology that we 
could not doubt the basic validity of our senses, any more than 
we could doubt the basic validity of our consciousness or our 
intellection. We are not abandoning that position now. Neither 
are we trying to “prove” that our senses can attain to existing 
sensible reality. The fact that they do so has already been 
justified through our reflective analysis of existential judgments 
about external reality based on the data of sensation. Our only 
function now is to learn why essentially truthful senses can 
lead us into error. 


The Problem of Sensation 


The fact that we do make many errors in using sensory 
knowledge is obvious to everyone. Common errors—for exam- 
ple, the apparently converging railroad tracks, the apparently 
bent swisher in a highball—convince us that sensation can lead 
to mistaken judgments. But this commonplace experience of 
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mistaken judgments has found a new ally in the conclusions of 
modern physics, chemistry and psychology. The well-accepted 
theory of wave motion in connection with our perception of 
color and sound is without any direct verification from our 
senses. Nor do the unaided senses tell us anything of the mo- 
lecular structure of bodies, though no scientist any longer 
contests this fact. It is also well established that personal 
expectation, environment and memory can generate very mis- 
leading perceptions of material objects. In a somewhat differ- 
ent vein, psychological studies of both normal and abnormal 
subjects have revealed the astonishing power which our psy- 
chological condition exercises over sensory perception. All of 
these facts conspire to make us acutely aware of the fact of 
error in the field of sensation. Our purpose here is to outline 
briefly why these errors can and do take place. 


Faulty Conclusions from These Facts 


Before we proceed to our main purpose, however, a word 
of comment seems in order regarding the findings of science 
and the faulty philosophical conclusions derived from them. 
All of the scientific studies mentioned above have contributed 
enormously to our knowledge of the physiological and psy- 
chological structure of man, and to a knowledge of external 
nature. 

Their only unfortunate result is the complete distrust in 
sense knowledge which they sometimes occasioned among var- 
ious groups. The fault of this, however, lay not with science, 
but with those individuals who misinterpreted scientific fact 
or used it as a starting point in defective chains of reasoning, 
We refer to those groups who use scientific data to prove that 
the senses of man present a picture of reality which is totally 
unfaithful to nature itself, We recognize, too, that because 
physiological and psychological factors seem to play so promi- 
nent a part in human sensation, many consider it impossible 
to say what the exact nature of reality is, or even whether na- 
ture is at all outside of our living sensations. 
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It is clear that a man who adopts such an agnostic outlook 
toward sensation, based on scientific experiment, is misunder- 
standing science itself. By its very nature, science is con- 
structed along realistic lines; that is, it presupposes both a 
world of objective reality and the power of man to explore it 
successfully. Whatever truth has been attained by science is 
the fruit of a scientist’s valid sense and intellectual powers. 
Without either of them, science could establish nothing. In 
verifying the atomic theory, scientists were certainly convinced 
that if unaided sensory data did not completely report the 
structure of bodies, their explorations would give a reliable 
approximation. And the only means of determining the extent 
of physiological and psychological contributions made to sen- 
sation, is the accurate recognition of what the object itself has 
to contribute. In short, any correction or modification which 
science suggests as a complement to our sensory grasp of 
reality, has value only insofar as the scientist can capably use 
his own sense powers in experimentation. It is illogical, there- 
fore, to argue from the scientist’s experimental explanation of 
nature to the inability of sensation to represent sensible reality, 
for the scientist too is a man who must use his senses in pur- 
suing his work. 


Why Errors Based on Sensation 
Do Take Place 


If man is not basically deluded in his senses, why do all the 
errors which we mentioned above take place? The answer is 
not too far to seek. The fact is that our senses work through 
material organs, and consequently operate according to the 
limited, conditioned nature of matter. 

They are not spiritual faculties which stand off in unaffected 
isolation to contemplate their object. They are organic faculties 
subject to the laws of physiology, whose knowing power is 
conditioned by numerous factors both inside and outside the 
sensing person. Sensation, therefore, by its very nature, is an 
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act which sets up a particular relation between knower and 
known. As a relation, its whole being is conditioned not only 
by the nature and state of the sense in which it resides, but 
also by the object and the medium through which the object 
is presented to sense. To sense “red,” therefore, is to establish 
a peculiar relation between the eye as sensing and the object 
through the medium of light rays. Thus, to ask what the formal 
color red is, apart from the sense organ and apart from the 
medium of light, is a meaningless question; for the questioner 
has cut away one essential element from the relation which he 
wants to investigate, namely, a sensory power vitally related 
through rays to the object as the source of “excitation.” 

This “relational” character of sense knowledge must be given 
special emphasis when we are discussing the so-called proper 
sensibles. These are simply the qualities in bodies which can 
be grasped by only one sense—for example, color, sound, 
sweetness; while the term “common sensibles” indicates those 
attributes which can be grasped by more than one sense, to- 
gether with and through the proper sensibles—motion, number, 
magnitude, figure and rest. In the case of these latter, there 
are no scientific data which lead us to suspect that the qualities 
in question are not in reality precisely as we perceive them. 
Thus even an angelic intellect would have to judge that bodies 
are really extended and in motion, but the same angelic intel- 
lect could not sense sugar as white and sweet in the way we 
do; for if science has taught the epistemologist anything, it is 
the fact that proper sensibles are not formally in objects as we 
perceive them. This should not surprise anyone, for sensation, 
by its very nature, is a reaction of a corporeal faculty to certain 
stimuli. Naturally, then, the act of sensation will be condi- 
tioned and influenced by the constitution of that organic fac- 
ulty. We do not see flavors, simply because our eyes are not 
adapted to their stimulation, though our taste buds are. How- 
ever, the mere fact that we need eyes to experience formal 
color, and ears to experience formal sound, does not mean that 
our senses fail to report objects “as they are” outside of sensa- 
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tion. Nor should we conclude that they deceive us as to the 
nature of those qualities, as they exist in reality. It is important 
to recognize that the senses do not tell us the nature of any- 
thing. The intellect alone judges on natures, and, to do so, it 
may have to garner information from many different sources, 
from many sciences. The senses alone, however, can only re- 
port a version of reality relative to their own constitution. This 
may allow people to conjecture that there are numerous other 
qualities in bodies to which our senses are not adapted. And 
so there may be; but although it would be nice to come into 
contact with them if they exist, it is not consonant with our 
human condition to do so. 

We must acknowledge, therefore, that our sense-perception 
of external reality is a thing conditioned by many factors. We 
do not intend, however, in this text to summarize all the ex- 
perimental data which have been accumulated, in an effort to 
establish fully the conditions required on the part of sense, 
object and medium for normal perception. Let us merely point 
up the fact that the existence of these conditions should not 
surprise the reader or make him an agnostic or sceptic. They 
should rather be expected. 

One who understands the laws of optics would be most sur- 
prised if a dog appeared to us the same size at distances of ten 
and twenty feet. The retinal image, which is a necessary factor 
in our vision, cannot help but be affected by the light reflected 
through the lens. Nor should the physicist show surprise if 
objects appear with different colors when placed. successively 
under infra-red and normal light, for again the eye cannot but 
be affected by the wave length impinging on the retina. The 
competent biologist expects, rather than shows surprise at, an 
effect on our sensory perceptions when we are fatigued or seri- 
ously undernourished. And although the interaction of psychic 
and physical states is still somewhat unclear, the psychiatrist 
expects certain characteristic hallucinations to accompany 
mental disorders. As for the molecular structure of matter, it 
would be astonishing for a lens such as our eye possesses and 
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for the retina, composed as it is, to report any more than 
they do. 

The reader, then, should not get the impression that the 
epistemologist is the only person who can make valid observa- 
tions about sensation. The very fact that the material nature of 
sensory organs does explain their many deceptions, actually 
invites competent investigation of the subject from other quar- 
ters. For a full understanding of the fact of human sensation, 
many disciplines must be allowed to perform their proper 
functions. Such investigation can have the utmost epistemolog- 
ical value, since it will help clarify the precise limits of various 
senses and contribute greatly to our intelligent use of them. 
Only in this way can the errors based on sensation be reduced 
in number. Thus the metaphysician, the experimental psychol- 
ogist, the physicist, all have their contribution to make toward 
a richer understanding of human sensation. The only precau- 
tion we would recommend is that none of these use his disci- 
pline to deny that the senses give us knowledge of external 
reality. Any attempt to do this is irrational, for if such a denial 
were really effective, it would render worthless the science 
whence the arguments were drawn. In the matter of sensation 
especially, a union of various sciences can be most fruitful, 
while the failure to balance the conclusions of each can have 
only disastrous results. 


Summary 


After justifying the validity of man’s knowing powers to 
attain truth, which was the main object of this course, we have 
spent considerable time in explaining various ways of arriving 
at truth, as well as the different types of certitude. In this last 
part, we have been concerned with an explanation of how error 
can take place. Here our attention has been centered upon the 
mistaken judgments which are occasioned by deceptive sense- 
perception. Our sole question was why the senses could thus 
lead us into error. In our pursuit of the problem we found one 
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basic cause which rendered sensory error intelligible. 

The senses are material faculties and, consequently, their 
operation is conditioned by many factors. 


(1) Sensation is relational in character, a fact which is of 
especial importance in regard to the perception of proper sen- 
sibles. 


(2) The senses are subject to various physical laws, which 
condition the way in which we perceive objects, especially 
with our organs of sight. 


(3) The senses can be conditioned by man’s over-all physi- 
ological status. 


(4) Since man is a composite of body and soul, the interac- 
tion between these two principles can have a profound influ- 
ence on normal perception. 


In the light of all these conditioning factors, it will be wise 
to encourage investigation of the senses from all possible 
scientific quarters. Only the increase of knowledge gotten in 
this way can help man to avoid error and aid him in his pur- 
suit of truth. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT: 


Conclusion 


“Then you should say what you mean,” the March Hare 
went on. “I do,” Alice hastily replied; “at least—at least I 
mean what I say—that’s the same thing, you know.” 


“Not the same thing a bit!” said the Hatter. “Why, you 
might just as well say that ‘I see what I eat’ is the same 
thing as ‘I eat what I see’!” 


“You might just as well say,” added the March Hare, 
“that ‘I like what I get’ is the same thing as ‘I get what I 
like’!” 

“You might just as well say,” added the Dormouse, 
which seemed to be talking in his sleep, “that ‘I breathe 
when I sleep’ is the same thing as ‘I sleep when I 
breathe'!” 


“It is the same thing with you,” said the Hatter; and 
here the conversation dropped. . . . 


Lewis Carroll: Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland 
(New York: Macmillan Company, 1929), pp. 100-101. 


Making It Brief 


Some Observations on a Definition 


THE ATTENTIVE student will have noticed that a clear- 
cut definition of epistemology has nowhere appeared in the 
preceding pages. This might have disconcerted the mature 
mind, which likes to categorize all new acquaintances before 
getting’on familiar terms with them. But the authors have not 
left their readers at this disadvantage without good reason. 
The fact of the matter simply is that there are many different 
definitions of epistemology current. Hence there would be no 
good reason for the student’s acceptance of one definition 
rather than another, until he has some knowledge of the thing 
to be defined. Definitions are very much like descriptions. If 
asked to describe your mother’s face, you could not begin un- 
less you had at some time seen her. And if asked to define 
epistemology, you could not speak intelligently unless you had 
some knowledge of the subject. Consequently, it is only now, 
after familiarizing himself with the earlier chapters, that the 
student is in a position to understand precisely what episte- 
mology is. 

To prolong our comparison a bit further, when one looks at 
an object with a view to describing it, he really sees two 
things. He sees what it is, but also, and of equal importance, 
he sees what it is not. The attentive wife will undoubtedly 
notice that her husband is wearing a yellow tie, but she will 
be more aware of the fact that it is not a color which harmo- 
nizes with his suit; and although she might have difficulty in 
explaining why a yellow tie and green suit are not harmonious, 
she will be quite sure that they are not. 
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We trust that the student is now in a position to deal simi- 
larly with a description of epistemology. He certainly knows 
something of what the science is; and although he may not 
have adverted to the fact, he is also in a position to reject 
definitions which do not express its nature. His selection of a 
definition need not be based on personal preference now or on 
deference to authority. Rather, he should be approaching the 
problem equipped with sound reasons to justify his rejection 
of certain descriptions of epistemology. 

The purpose of the present chapter, then, is to bring all the 
matter of the preceding pages to bear upon a definition of 
epistemology. By working through the various phases of the 
book, we shall be able to reject certain erroneous descriptions 
which are current, and arrive at a precise definition of the 
course we have just seen. 


—————————— ee 


Epistemology Investigates the Fact of Truth 


First and foremost, let us assert that epistemology is not an 
investigation into the possibility of true and certain human 
knowing, either in its totality or in any large area of it. Thisis 
the definition proper to all those positions which we considered 
at the outset of our text. One who would investigate the 
possibility of any valid knowledge would equivalently be 
doubting all of its validity at the outset of epistemology, and 
one who would investigate the possibility of valid sense knowl- 
edge would be motivated by a doubt or hesitation about its 
validity, and, lastly, one who would investigate the possibility 
of valid intellectual or metaphysical knowledge, would be ap- 
proaching his epistemology with doubts about the existence 
or value of the human intellect. (Chapter Two to Chapter 
Four. ) 

There is one more class of philosophers who would favor 
defining epistemology as an inquiry into the possibility of 
truth, although they would in no real sense doubt the validity 
of any human cognitive power. These men feel that the ac- 
ceptance of true judgment as a fact would be a naive position 
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that could afford no common ground between them and the 
critical epistemologists of history. Consequently, in their desire 
to meet the historical problems of knowledge, they refuse to 
consider true judgment a fact until they have proved it so. For 
all of these classes of philosophers, then, epistemology is not 
an investigation into the fact of true knowledge, but a deduc- 
tive sifting of possibilities to prove that truth is a fact. 

However, it should be eminently clear that epistemology 
cannot be an inquiry into the possibility of true human know- 
ing. Whoever looks upon epistemology in this light, whatever 
his reasons for doing so, is unwittingly defining the science out 
of existence. No great mental acumen is needed to realize that 
a complete sceptic can have no philosophy of man’s knowing. 
Distrusting all his knowing powers, he has no cognitive instru- 
ment to employ in his investigation. Hence, whatever his hopes 
may be of rising from the doubt and establishing truth as a 
fact, they must always remain frustrated. (Chapter Two. ) 

The case is no brighter for the other classes who favor the 
erroneous definition we are considering; for even though the 
sceptics of sense and intellect seem less radical in their doubts, 
the ultimate result will be the same for them as for those who 
distrust all knowledge. Without valid sense powers, a purely 
intellectual investigation of knowledge is fruitless: intellectual 
knowledge has its roots in sensation, so that the distrust of this 
latter casts a shadow of failure on all the efforts of intellect. 
(Chapter Three.) On the other hand, without a valid intellec- 
tual power, no scientific investigation is possible at all. For all 
science employs universal ideas, which can have validity only 
on the condition that the intellect itself has validity. (Chapter 
Four. ) 

With regard to those who do not distrust any of man’s know- 
ing powers, but still want to investigate the possibility of truth 
in order to get into the critical swim of history, we should be 
more patient but no less firm. It is a very laudable intention to 
answer the problems of historical sceptics. But before attempt- 
ing it, the philosopher should consider whether an answer is 
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possible, and whether the problem has been posed correctly 
throughout history. The fact of the matter is that there can be 
no rational problem about the basic validity of man’s knowl- 
edge, for any valid reasons offered to vindicate a doubt would 
destroy the doubt through their validity. Therefore, no one 
should attempt to answer a sceptic, since he has an ill-posed 
and irrational problem. No one can answer the sceptic, for, if 
truthful powers are not acknowledged as a fact in beginning 
epistemology, all its further conclusions will remain in the 
realm of the “possibly true.” Clearly, then, whether one begins 
with a doubt of truth or not, there can be no science which 
tries to investigate the possibility of true human knowing. As 
humans we must use our natural cognitive powers in our in- 
vestigations. Yet if their validity is only problematic, there can 
be no fruitful investigations. 

However, we need not confine ourselves to negative argu- 
ments in rejecting the present view of epistemology. There is 
no need to investigate the possibility of truth, for the simple 
reason that all our lives we have been conscious of the fact of 
true knowledge. Before ever hearing of epistemology we knew 
our history and geography, our homes and friends. We knew 
things universally, in terms of being; we knew them in their 
individuality through judgments based on sensation. But most 
important of all, through the reflective power of the mind, 
we knew that we knew them. (Chapter Five, second section.) 
When faced with the fact of true knowledge, there is no need 
to investigate the possibility of its existence. 

However, acknowledging truth as a fact does not excuse the 
epistemologist from all usefulness. It must still be admitted 
that a correct judgment in the mind about objects outside the 
mind, constitutes a mysterious phenomenon and amply merits 
the philosopher’s wonder. It is still important to give a philo- 
sophical justification of human knowledge. 

One of the principal conclusions of this book, then, is that 
epistemology cannot be an inquiry into the possibility of true 
knowledge. Such a definition cuts the epistemologist’s ties with 
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the world of fact where truth is, and leaves him wandering in 
a realm of possibilities whence there is no return. Conse- 
quently, it makes of the science an utter impossibility. We 
have seen, rather, that epistemology is a philosophical investi- 
gation into the fact of true and certain human knowledge, a 
fact which still contains elements of the mysterious and still 
justly arouses the philosopher's wonder. 


Epistemology Makes Explicit the Norm 
of Truth 


Since epistemology has its roots in the philosophic wonder 
about the fact of true and certain knowledge, it should further- 
more be clear that the science cannot pretend to discover what 
was previously an altogether unknown norm of truth. When it 
comes to a question of the criterion of true judgment and the 
motive of certitude, epistemology has nothing to prove. Its 
only function is to employ reflection and analysis in order to 
render clear what the normal student has confusedly known 
all his life. (Chapter Five.) This may seem like a very humble 
and unnecessary function, but a moment's consideration will 
reveal why it is the only one possible. We have already pointed 
out why the epistemologist must begin his science actually 
recognizing some judgments as factually true. If he recognizes 
this, then he must already possess the norm for distinguishing 
truth from falsity. Consequently, as he progresses in his sci- 
ence, his purpose cannot be to establish deductively a com- 
pletely unknown criterion of truth. He knows the norm 
vaguely; he need only reflect upon the judgment which con- 
tains it in order to render it more clear. 

It will be a simple matter to vindicate the above view of 
epistemology negatively as well. If one were to begin his study 
with complete ignorance or doubt as to the existence and na- 
ture of truth’s norm, he could obviously not know that true 
judgment was a fact. And if truth were not recognized as a 
fact, it would be a mere possibility, to be balanced against the 
equal possibility of universal error. In other words, the man 
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who thinks that epistemology must prove a previously un- 
known norm of truth, falls captive to the view of the science 
which we have already rejected—namely, that it is an investi- 
gation into the possibility of truth. But this, we have seen, is 
not epistemology, for it sets itself a false problem which there- 
fore defies solution. 

The second conclusion of our book is that epistemology in- 
vestigates true and certain knowledge in order to make explicit 
the criterion of true and certain human knowledge through 
reflection and analysis. We say this for two reasons. First, epis- 
temology must begin with true knowledge of a fact. Therefore 
the judgment must carry with it and in itself, the criterion 
which justifies it. (Chapter Five.) There is nothing, then, to 
prove. There is only a need reflectively to bring this norm into 
bolder outline. Secondly, the opposing view—that epistemology 
must prove the norm of truth and the motive of certitude—has 
defied facts to set itself a false problem. Yet given the problem, 
it will never uncover a solution, for the mind which is looking 
for a norm of truth has no norm to recognize the true one. 


Epistemology’s Further Functions 


However, the mere fact that the epistemologist begins his 
study with the recognition of some judgments as true does not 
imply that all his knowledge is infallible. Nor does the making 
explicit of the motive of certitude guarantee that his every 
utterance should have overtones of univocally absolute certi- 
tude. The mere fact of error is enough to arouse suspicions 
that there are limits to human knowledge, and the most cursory 
study of the complicated structure of man and his cognitive 
processes would indicate that certain conditions are to be ful- 
filled if our minds are to grasp reality. (Chapter Seven.) Con- 
sequently, if absolute truth is not always man’s possession, 
then there is ample room for less perfect states of mind than 
absolute certitude and conviction. 

Thus, all of these considerations form an integral part of a 
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philosophical investigation of true and certain human knowing. 
Indeed they grow naturally from a formulation of the ultimate 
norm of truth. If it is recognized that a clear presentation of 
being is the ultimate measure of truth, then any honest person 
should be willing to acknowledge that not all facets of being 
are lucidly present to him. (Chapter Six.) He should also ad- 
mit under the press of fact, that this clear presentation of being 
can at least be conditioned by his likes and dislikes, or by the 
nature of the organs and processes which put him in contact 
with being. Consequently, there is room in human knowing for 
all the varying states from ignorance and opinion to meta- 
physical certitude, states that are factually verified in the life 
of each of us. 

There we have the third major conclusion of the book: epis- 
temology has for its partial purpose the analysis of the motives, 
limits and conditions of various types of human judgments. 
These differing types of judgments are facts of which everyone 
is aware. The limits and conditions are urgently pointed out 
by the fact of error and the complications which exist both in 
man’s cognitive processes and in the nature of being. No really 
philosophical investigation of human knowing could be com- 
plete without their consideration. 


Summary 
To sum up the matter of this chapter and, in a sense, to 
sum up the entire book, we can gather up the component parts 
of our definition. By actually studying epistemology, we have 
found it to be a philosophical investigation into true and cer- 
tain human knowledge, through reflection and analysis, in or- 
der to make explicit the criterion of true and certain human 
judgments; and to analyze the motives, limits and conditions 

of various types of human knowing. 
With reasons we have tried to justify our definition. With 
fairness we have tried to pursue our investigation throughout 
this book. It is the conviction of the authors that no philosophic 
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